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ABSTRACT 


According  to  Super,  people  manifest  their  self-concepts  in 
choosing  a  career.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  there  was  a  self-concept  change  when  grade  ten 
students  took  part  in  a  vocational  counselling  project, 
the  Career  Exploration  Project. 

Two  groups  of  45  subjects  were  randomly  selected  from 
the  grade  ten  class  lists  in  Red  Deer  County's  five  high- 
schools.  Thirty-nine  students  of  one  of  the  groups  formed 
the  treatment  group.  Thirty-seven  students  from  the  other 
group  volunteered  to  act  as  a  control  group.  Both  groups 
were  administered  the  Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale  at  the 
beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  the  project.  A  pre-post 
questionnaire  designed  to  ascertain  the  students'  concepts 
of  themselves,  including  vocational  maturity,  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  experimental  group. 

Three-way  analyses  of  variance  were  employed  to  test 
for  significant  differences  on  each  of  the  nine  selected 
scores  of  the  TSCS:  the  total  positive  self-concept  measure 
along  with  identity,  judging,  behavior,  moral-ethical,  per¬ 
sonal,  family,  and  social  selves.  Pre-post  differences 
were  analyzed  for  these  main  effects:  group  (experimental. 
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control) ,  sex,  and  level  (high,  medium,  low  by  pretest) . 
Relative  percentage  differences  on  the  pre-post  question¬ 
naire  were  viewed  to  determine  if  there  were  changes 
within  the  experimental  group  in  attitude,  educational 
plans,  occupational  plans,  and  orientation  to  school.  The 
Career  Maturity  Inventory  (attitude  scale)  was  statisti¬ 
cally  analyzed  by  the  t-test  to  determine  if  there  was 
within  treatment  group  change. 

Data  analysis  indicated  there  was  a  total  positive 
self-concept  change  when  considering  the  total  group.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  internal  measures  showed  significant  increases  in 
identity  self,  judging  self,  personal  self,  and  social  self. 

A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  indicated  a  significant 
increase  to  be  with  females  only.  As  well,  the  males  re¬ 
flected  no  change  in  their  internal  self  measures,  whereas, 
the  females  showed  changes  in  judging  self,  behavior  self, 
physical  self,  personal  self,  and  social  self. 

No  significant  change  was  noted  in  a  within  treatment 
group  t_-test  for  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (attitude 
scale) .  Other  questions  asked  in  the  pre-post  questionnaire 
for  within  treatment  group,  reflected  increased  confidence 
and  aspirations  as  well  as  good  acceptance  of  the  project. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Introductory  Comments 

This  thesis  grew  from  an  idea  given  in  a  presentation 
by  Dr.  Gerry  Sankey,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  at  the 
Canadian  Guidance  and  Counselling  Association  Conference, 
Vancouver,  June,  1975.  His  proposal  was  that  vocational 
counselling,  if  executed  according  to  the  model  presented  in 
his  Career  Exploration  Project  (C.E.P.)  would  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  increase  self-concept.  He  had  already  demonstrated 
C.E.P.  would  increase  vocational  maturity  (Sankey,  1974). 

It  became  apparent  that  the  C.E.P.  would  meet  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  County  of  Red  Deer  No.  23  in  which  the 
author  is  employed.  At  that  time  vocational  counselling 
was  provided  in  a  traditional  sense.  Guidance  offices  in 
the  five  high  schools  were  well  stocked  with  technical  school, 
college,  and  university  calendars,  guidance  center  monographs, 
and  Calgary  School  Board  career  information.  Some  schools 
administered  Kuder  Interest  Tests  (Kuder,  1960)  and  the 
Differential  Aptitude  Tests  (Bennet,  1973)  at  the  grade  nine 
level.  Other  schools  administered  nothing.  Vocational 
counselling  was  unsystematic  and  only  offered  if  a  student 
in  need  met  a  counsellor  who  had  time.  The  occasion  was 
right  for  a  more  methodical  approach,  updated  into  the 
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computer  age.  The  C.E.P.  appeared  to  fulfill  these  needs. 

The  total  package  also  appeared  to  enter  a  need  area 
of  self-exploration  within  existing  guidance  programs. 
Developing  an  Understanding  of  Self  and  Others  (DUSO) 
(Dinkmeyer,  1970)  had  been  introduced  at  the  elementary 
levels.  In  this  rural  area  it  was  felt  that  family  life 
programs  which  seemed  the  next  logical  step  in  self -explora¬ 
tion  programs  would  be  more  difficult  to  implement  due  to 
the  requirement  of  parental  permission,  school  committee 
agreement,  and  ministerial  approval.  The  C.E.P.  then, 
seemed  a  less  troublesome  route,  which  might  also  be  more 
publically  accepted,  yet  still  offer  self -exploration . 

The  C.E.P.  also  gave  an  opportunity  to  provide  inser¬ 
vice  training  for  inexperienced  and/or  untrained  counsellors 
in  both  personal  and  vocational  counselling  skills.  Through 
a  unique  counselling  process,  the  C.E.P.  provides  a  learning 
experience  for  such  counsellors.  Various  inventories  and 
computer  printouts  which  otherwise  would  not  be  used  could 
be  introduced  to  such  counsellors. 

This  project  could  serve  as  a  followup  activity  for  a 
career  fair  which  was  offered  the  previous  year.  As  well, 
it  would  broaden  the  caseload  of  the  counsellors  from 
strictly  individual  counselling  to  gaining  experience  in 
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some  group  counselling  skills.  Relatively  non-verbal  stu¬ 
dents,  who  otherwise  would  not  enter  a  counselling  office, 
could  be  served  by  a  counsellor.  Lastly,  since  much  coun¬ 
sellor  time  is  spent  in  helping  others,  but  not  really 
knowing  if  one  has  aided  the  student,  the  C.E.P.  offered 
a  well  defined  process  in  which  the  counsellor  and  the 
student  could  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  upon  completion. 

The  Career  Exploration  Project,  then,  appeared  to  be 
able  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  Red  Deer  County  School 
system  in  which  the  author  is  employed.  As  such,  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  conceived  in  the  spring  of  1975.  The  research 
component  of  that  project  is  reported  in  this  thesis. 
Organization 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  this  thesis.  The 
introductory  chapter  devotes  itself  to  a  presentation  of  the 
problem,  the  theoretical  orientation,  and  a  description  of 
the  Career  Exploration  Project.  The  next  chapter  deals  with 
research  pertinent  to  the  present  study.  Chapter  III  states 
the  procedures  used  to  investigate  the  questions  presented. 
Chapter  IV  reviews  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  The  final  chapter  includes  an  analysis,  interpre¬ 
tation,  implications  for  education,  and  a  summary  of  the 
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Nature  of  the  Problem 

This  study  is  concerned  with  self-concept  change  of 
adolescents  involved  in  a  career  development  program. 

How  students  value  and  see  themselves  and  the  self- 
concept  they  possess  have  important  implications  for  every 
aspect  of  their  behavior,  performance,  and  adjustment.  The 
value  of  a  career  development  program  would  be  increased  if 
students  achieved  a  positive  change  in  self-concept  with 
its  implications  of  behavior,  performance,  and  adjustment. 
Definition  of  Terms 

Self-Concept .  Self-concept  is  defined  as  the  matrix 
of  a  person's  attitudes  about  himself  generated  by  the 
dynamic  interaction  of  the  physical  self,  moral-ethical 
self,  personal  self,  family  self,  and  social  self  within 
the  three  divisions:  identity  self,  judging  self,  and 
behavior  self. 

Vocational  Self-Concept.  The  vocational  self-concept 
is  defined  as  the  constellation  of  self  attributes  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  individual  to  be  vocationally  relevant,  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  translated  into  a  vocational  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Antecedents  to  Self-Concept 


The  idea  of  self  and  self-concept  is  of  both  historical 
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and  modern  significance.  Greek  drama  illustrated  the 


awareness  of  the  "person"  in  a  deciding,  thinking  role. 
Religious  writers  in  the  middle  ages  also  acknowledged  the 
inner  self  in  refering  to  the  soul.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  some  writers  (Freud,  1900;  James,  1880)  wrote 
about  either  the  ego  or  the  self. 

From  these  historical  roots,  Hogan  (1976)  notes  four 
major  concepts  of  the  self.  The  first  is  self-awareness 
to  the  fact  that  we  exist.  The  second,  the  self  as  an  in¬ 
direct  object  of  knowledge.  That  is,  we  learn  about  our¬ 
selves  by  comparing  our  "selves"  with  those  around  us. 
Thirdly,  the  self  is  a  direct  object  of  knowledge  wherein 
we  think  and  analyze  ourselves  as  a  person.  Lastly,  the 
self  is  an  image  that  we  present,  particularly  in  late 
adolescence  and  thereafter  as  we  present  a  different  as¬ 
pect  in  each  new  situation. 

The  self  received  little  prominence  in  North  America 
until  the  late  1930s.  Behaviorists  like  J.  B.  Watson  re¬ 
jected  the  idea  of  self  or  self-concept  because  it  was  some 
thing  that  could  not  be  directly  observed.  However,  an 
upsurge  of  self-theory  emerged  in  the  1930s  (Adler,  Allport 
Cattell,  Combs  &  Snygg,  Hilgard,  Lewin,  Mead,  Rogers,  and 
others)  because  behaviorism  was  unable  to  account  for  many 


, 

• 

observed  psychological  phenomenon. 

Mead  (1934)  emphasized  socio-psychological  rather  than 
strictly  biological  determinants  of  personality.  Lewin 
(1935)  postulated  the  uniqueness  and  coherence  of  each 
individual  and  his  own  psychological  life  space.  Adler 
(1935),  in  the  formulation  of  a  humanistic  theory  of  person 
ality,  asserted  that  man  is  a  product  of  his  heredity 
(abilities)  and  environment  (attitudes).  Adler  proposed 
that  the  attitude  a  person  holds  toward  life  determines  his 
relationship  to  the  outside  world. 

Allport  (1937,  1943,  1955,  1961)  argues  for  a  "purpose 

ful,  rational  man,  aware  of  himself  and  controlling  his 
future  through  his  aspirations"  (Purkey,  1970,  p.  5). 
Hilgard  added  to  this  concept  in  describing  the  self  as 
something  of  great  value  organized  around  maintaining  self¬ 
esteem  . 

Contributing  to  the  concept  of  a  structural  self, 
Cattell  (1950)  identified  two  selves,  namely,  the  ideal 
self  (what  the  person  would  like  to  be)  and  the  real  self 
(what  the  person  is  like  now) . 

Two  other  theorists  who  are  credited  with  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  the  self  into  American  psychology  are  Combs  and 
Snygg  (1949) .  They  stated,  "All  behavior  is  dependent  upon 
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the  individual's  personal  frame  of  reference  ...  of  which 
an  individual  is  aware  at  an  instant  of  action,  his  'phenom¬ 
enal  field'"  (p.  5). 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  psychologists  reacting  to 
behaviorism  was  Carl  Rogers  (1951).  He  based  his  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  self  on  his  client-centered  psychotherapy 
model.  The  individual,  to  Rogers,  is  an  organized  whole 
with  behavior  being  a  product  of  one's  perception  of  events. 
As  well,  he  views  the  organism  as  satisfying  its  needs  by 
maintaining  or  enhancing  itself.  Besides  this  inherent 
tendency  towards  self-actualization,  Rogers  proposed  a 
universally  apparent,  self-regard  need. 

This  need  involves  the  human  requirement  to  be  loved 
and  valued.  Significant  others,  then,  have  a  determining 
influence  on  the  conceptions  a  person  holds  about  himself. 
However,  should  a  disparity  develop  between  reality  and  the 
perception  of  reality,  then  selective  distortion  and  denial 
to  awareness  occurs.  Tension,  anxiety,  and  frustration  are 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  individual  can 
integrate  all  these  experiences  into  a  consistent  system, 
he  becomes  more  accepting  of  himself  and  others. 

Conceptions  Relating  to  Self-Concept 


The  self -as-process  and  the  self -as-ob j ect  is  specified 
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by  Hall  and  Lindzey  (1957).  The  self -as-process  is  a  'doer 
which  involves  thinking,  remembering,  and  perceiving,  thus 
regulating  and  controlling  behavior.  The  self -as-ob j ect 
involves  attitudes,  evaluations,  feelings,  and  perceptions 
of  oneself  as  an  object. 

A  person's  conception  of  himself  influences  his  beha¬ 
vior.  Wylie  (1974)  states,  "self-concept  variables  .  .  . 

are  hypothetically  assigned  behavior  roles"  (p.  2) .  Like¬ 

wise,  Fitts  (1971)  states,  "self  theory  holds  that  the  self 
concept  is  the  frame  of  reference  through  which  the  indivi¬ 
dual  interacts  with  his  world.  Thus  the  self-concept  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  human  behavior"  (p.  3) . 

An  internal  frame  of  reference  is  the  best  way  to  view 
individual  behavior.  Self-theory  acknowledges  that  human 
behavior  can  not  be  weighed,  counted,  and  measured  similar 
to  the  physical  sciences. 

Every  human  has  potentialities.  Maslow  (1968)  states 
that  a  person  is  his  'own  project'  and  thus  'makes  himself' 
The  more  optimal  a  person's  development,  the  more  prone  he 
is  to  "love,  courage,  creativeness,  kindness,  and  altruism" 
(p.  193).  Maslow,  along  with  Rogers  (1951),  refers  to 

this  development  as  self-actualization.  The  more  self- 
actualizing  the  person,  "the  more  capable  one  is  to  realize 
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true  potentialities  and  function  in  a  more  creative  manner" 
(Fitts,  1971,  p.  3-4).  Self  understanding  also  increases 
at  varying  rates  with  age  in  adolescence  and  is  related  to 
certain  needs  (Super,  1963) . 

Self-concept  is  socially  learned.  As  Byrne  (1974),  in 

summarizing  self-theory,  states: 

Self  theory  proposes  that  self  concept  is 
developed  on  the  basis  of  evaluation  by 
others  communicated  during  interpersonal 
interactions.  While  the  earliest  and 
presumably  most  general  aspects  of  the 
self  concept  develop  in  interactions 
between  the  child  and  parental  figures, 
continuing  changes  in  self  concept  should 
take  place  as  a  consequence  of  later 
interactions.  Thus  the  reactions  of 
siblings,  peers,  teachers,  colleagues, 
spouse,  offspring,  and/or  therapist 
would  be  expected  to  influence  changes 
in  the  self  concept.  (p.  292) 

Incongruity  between  one's  conception  of  self  and  reality 
creates  tension.  Horney  (1937)  refers  to  an  overvalued,  un¬ 
realistic  concept  called  the  'idealized  image'.  If  there  is 
a  widening  gap  between  this  image  and  the  true  self,  then 
neurosis  is  inevitable.  Rogers  (1951)  states:  "If  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  incongruence  exists  between  self  and  exper¬ 
ience,  the  occurence  of  such  experiences  may  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  defences,  the  extreme  arousal  of  anxiety, 
and  a  disorganization  of  the  self -structure"  (p.  513) . 
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Sullivan  (1956)  sees  anxiety  as  being  caused  by  either 
threat  of,  or  loss  of  self-esteem. 

Self-Theory  and  William  Fitts 

In  most  recent  times,  Fitts  (1971)  has  attempted  to 
analyze  self-concept,  taking  into  account  much  of  the  past 
and  current  writings  and  research.  He  points  out  three 
areas  that  affect  the  behavior  of  the  human  organi sm--the 
organism  as  object,  the  organism  as  actor,  and  the  organism 
as  evaluator. 

Each  person  exists  as  an  object  and,  like 
any  other  object  occupies  space  and  has 
shape,  size,  weight,  and  other  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics.  As  a  living  organism 
each  person  is  existing  in  a  constant 
dynamic  state  and  is  in  a  continuous 
process  of  some  kind  of  internal  and/or 
external  action.  He  senses,  moves,  breathes, 
eats,  metabolizes,  sleeps,  walks,  climbs, 
lifts,  manipulates  objects,  and  otherwise 
interacts  with  both  his  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  environments.  As  a  human  organism  he 
also  thinks,  reasons,  and  uses  symbols; 
works  at  innumerable  tasks,  has  feelings, 
beliefs,  attitudes,  values,  and  opinions; 
talks,  reads,  and  communicates  with  other 
people;  experiences  extremes  of  compassion, 
concern,  and  love  for  others  or  extreme 
cruelty,  and  indifference  and  hatred. 

(p.  ID 

From  this  premise,  Fitts  indicates  the  self  is  made  up 
of  essentially  three  parts: 


The  identity  self  or  self -as-ob j ect : 


It  is  the  labels 


I 


: 


and  symbols  used  by  the  individual  to  describe  himself  and 


establish  his  identity. 

The  behavioral  self  or  the  self-as-doer :  It  involves 
the  characteristics  of  the  living  organisms  such  as  locomo¬ 
tion,  incorporation  of  food,  irritability,  and  continued 
interaction  with  the  internal  and  external  environment.  Th 
behavioral  self  is  observable. 

The  judging  self  or  the  self -as- judge ,  the  self-as- 
observer,  or  the  self-as-evaluator :  This  self  differs  from 
the  Freudian  superego  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  entirely 
intro jected  from  the  values  and  standards  of  others  and  it 
is  not  always  aligned  with  the  id.  However,  this  judging 
self  can  engage  in  the  pure  pleasure  of  satisfying  certain 
instincts  such  as  aggression,  or  take  pride  in  resisting 
a  dangerous  impulse. 

Sarbin  (1952)  suggested  a  cluster  of  other  sub-selves 
that  reinforce  the  external  frame  of  reference  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Examples  of  these  sub-selves  are  the  self  as 
lover,  self  as  dancer,  self  as  drunk,  etc.  Fitts  (1951), 
using  this  thinking,  selected  a  unique  subset  of  five 
selves:  the  physical  self,  moral-ethical  self,  personal 

self,  family  self,  and  social  self.  The  interaction  of 
these  subsets  between  the  identity  self,  the  behavioral 


. 
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self,  and  the  judging  self,  provides  the  organization, 
self-concept . 

Fitts  and  Hammer  (1969) ,  after  extensive  research  on 

the  importance  of  the  self-concept,  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  way  an  individual  views  and 
interacts  with  the  world  around  him  is 
partly  a  function  of  the  way  he  views 
himself  (self  concept);  that  his  beha¬ 
vior  is  a  reflection  or  expression  of 
the  self  concept;  that  his  self  concept 
is  influenced  by  his  behavior,  the 
reactions  he  gets  from  his  external 
world,  and  his  own  reactions  to  himself. 

(p.  1) 

Comments  about  Self-Concept 

Some  understanding  of  self-concept  may  be  attained  in 
determining  how  one's  self-concept  develops.  Previously 
cited  references  have  indicated  "that  should  a  person  learn 
about  one's  real  self,  then  a  subsequent  reduction  of  an¬ 
xiety  will  result  which  in  turn  will  assist  in  relation¬ 
ships  with  self  and  others.  Thus  self-knowledge,  it  is 
suggested,  reduces  anxiety  and  tension,  and  in  turn  leads 
to  more  positive  behavioral  change.  Whatever  behaviors  are 
exhibited  are  then  tested  against  reality  to  determine  if 
one  should  maintain  that  behavior  as  a  part  of  the  self. 

The  need  to  love  and  be  loved  was  also  stated  as  a 
significant  determinant  of  self-concept  development. 
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Hopkins  (1976)  suggests  that  the  child  who  receives  affec¬ 
tionate  attention  from  significant  others  will  have  a  more 
positive  self-concept.  Three  common  sources  of  a  negative 
self-concept  are  overprotection,  domination,  and  neglect: 
overprotection  is  exemplified  by  an  overly  conscientious 
parent  doing  too  much  for  the  child  leading  the  child  to 
believe  that  he  cannot  do  things  for  himself;  domination, 
creating  situations  where  the  child  feels  threatened  in 
new  situations;  and  neglect,  reinforcing  the  idea  that 
others  receiving  the  attention  are  more  important  than 
himself . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  positive  self-concept  is  developed 
in  children  by  parents  who  develop  in  the  child  an  attitude 
of  affection,  love,  and  success.  As  the  child  begins  to 
give  affection,  love,  and  be  successful  he  will  likewise 
'feel'  affection,  love,  and  success.  (See  also  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  epigenetic  principle  in  the  summary  of  Erikson, 
1968,  later  in  this  chapter.) 

William  Glasser  (1969)  recommends  that  teachers  in 
schools  be  aware  of  the  parental  pitfalls  leading  to  nega¬ 
tive  self-concept  development,  and  provide  experiences  that 
elicit  a  positive  self-concept.  Thus,  a  program  in  schools 
that  provides  increased  self-knowledge,  maximum  self-direc- 
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tion,  and  at  the  same  time,  treats  the  individual  as  a 
significant  person,  worthy  enough  for  a  potential  signifi¬ 
cant  other,  namely  a  guidance  counsellor,  to  take  the  time 
to  establish  solid  rapport,  should  be  a  growth  factor  for 
the  adolescent  in  establishing  a  positive  self-concept. 
Vocational  counselling  in  schools  has  the  potential  of  ful¬ 
filling  this  objective.  In  fact,  self-concept,  according 
to  Fitts  (1972)  appears  to  influence  vocational  choice. 

"The  world  of  work  is  prominent  in  the  lives  of  most  people 
and  vocational  psychologists  (Super,  1963;  Holland,  1966) 
have  long  maintained  that  the  self  concept  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation"  (p.  62) .  According  to 
Super  (1953),  "the  process  of  vocational  development  is 
essentially  that  of  developing  and  implementing  a  self 
concept"  (p.  190) . 

The  next  section  of  this  introductory  chapter  reviews 
in  more  detail  the  vocational  counselling  theories  proposed 
by  Super. 

Vocational  Development  Theory  of  Donald  E,  Super 

Super  (1957,  1963,  1970)  places  much  emphasis  on  the 

self-concept  in  his  writings.  Individuals  are  born  with 
certain  potentials,  according  to  Super,  be  they  muscular, 
neural,  behavioral,  or  endocrinal.  These  tendencies  are 
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exercised  by  the  gratification  they  bring.  Thus  a  person's 
self-concept  develops  as  a  result  of  those  aspects  that  he 
maintains.  In  other  words,  the  traits  and  behaviors  main¬ 
tained  stand  the  'test  of  reality'  and  they  become  part  of 
the  ' self  1  . 

Super  (1970)  describes  both  a  phenomenal  and  a  non- 
phenomenal  part  of  the  self.  The  former,  is  the  part  the 
individual  is  aware.  The  latter  are,  those  things  that  are 
not  evident  to  the  individual  such  as  feelings,  motivations, 
knowledge,  and  perceptions.  Since  Super  works  with  his 
client  at  the  level  of  the  counsellee's  awareness,  the 
counselling  process  deals  primarily  with  the  phenomenal 
part  of  the  self. 

At  this  phenomenalogical  level,  then,  the  individual 
growing  into  adolescence  becomes  more  aware  of  himself  and 
others.  He  becomes  aware  of  his  physical  appearance,  abil¬ 
ity  in  school,  and  of  his  personality  characteristics. 
According  to  Super,  this  awareness  of  the  self,  or  self- 
concept,  is  directly  reflected  in  decisions  made.  Since 
decision  making  is  involved  in  making  vocational  choices, 
then  one  can  conclude,  along  with  Super,  that  a  person  im¬ 
plements  his  self-concept  in  a  career.  Super's  theory  of 
vocational  development  "recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
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formation  of  self-concepts,  of  their  translation  into  occu¬ 
pational  terns,  and  of  their  implementation  as  one  becomes 
established  in  an  appropriate  occupation"  (Super  &  Bohn, 
1970,  p.  141) .  He  refers  to  a  vocational  self-concept, 
defined  early  in  this  introductory  chapter. 

The  vocational  self-concept  is  developed  through  three 
processes:  identification  (e.g.  I  want  to  be  like  him), 

experience  (e.g.  a  part  time  job),  and  observation  (e.g. 
reading) .  If  reality  reinforces  the  conceptions  learned 
through  these  processes,  then  the  individual  adapts  this 
learning  as  part  of  his  vocational  self.  Through  this 
process  of  vocational  self-concept  development,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  influenced  in  his  actions  including  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  "the  occupation  he  prefers,  the  kind  of  training  he 
undertakes,  and  the  degree  of  satisfaction  he  experiences 
on  the  job"  (Super  &  Bohn,  1970,  p.  107) . 

Erik  Erikson:  A  Differential  Developmental  Stage  Theorist 

Super's  vocational  theory,  as  well  as  emphasing  the 
self-concept,  places  emphasis  on  the  developing  human. 
Initial  writings  borrowed  heavily  from  Buehler  (1933), 
Miller  and  Form  (1951),  and  Havinghurst  (1953)  for  the 
developmental  perspectives.  These  were  integrated  with 
vocational  guidance  practices  after  Ginzberg  and  associates 
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challenged  vocational  counsellors  as  lacking  theory. 

In  his  later  writings  (Super,  1970)  the  influence  of 
Erik  Erikson,  a  differential  developmental  stage  theorist, 
becomes  very  apparent.  This  section  will  concentrate  on 
Erikson 's  theory  as  it  relates  to  Super's  vocational  devel¬ 
opment  theory,  self-concept,  and  the  adolescent. 

The  adolescent,  in  Erikson' s  theory,  develops  somewhere 
on  a  continuum  between  a  ' sense  of  identity  versus  a  sense 
of  identity  diffusion'.  It  is  normal  for  an  adolescent  to 
have  some  confusion  in  his  identity.  However,  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  identity  confusion,  a  pathological  condition 
would  become  apparent  which  may  include  personal  intimacy 
difficulties,  time  perspective  confusion,  lack  of  indust¬ 
riousness,  abhorance  for  competition,  and  a  negative  iden¬ 
tity  with  its  conflict  with  family  and  community  (Mitchell, 
1975,  p.  19) .  The  other  end  of  the  continuum  would  be  the 
reverse  of  this  extreme. 

Instrumental  in  Erikson 's  Theory  is  the  epigenetic 
principle  which  states  that  all  growth  involves  a  basic 
plan,  and  out  of  this  plan  parts  arise,  each  having  a  time 
of  special  ascendence,  until  all  parts  have  developed  form¬ 
ing  a  functioning  whole.  This  is  evident  in  infancy  where 
a  baby  seems  to  very  rapidly  'unfold' .  Accordingly,  in 
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Erikson's  eight  stages  (infancy,  early  childhood,  play  age, 
school  age,  adolescence,  young  adult,  adulthood,  and  mature 
age)  this  sequential  development  occurs  (Erikson,  1968, 
p.  92-93) . 

Before  the  individual  has  arrived  at  the  adolescent 
continuum  'identity  versus  identity  diffusion',  a  number  of 
other  levels  have  been  dealt  with  at  critical  times  for  the 
child.  During  infancy  the  individual  has  adopted  a  posi¬ 
tion  somewhere  between  a  sense  of  trust  versus  a  sense  of 
mistrust;  during  early  childhood,  a  sense  of  autonomy  versus 
shame  and  doubt;  during  play  age,  a  sense  of  initiative 
versus  guilt;  and  during  school  age,  a  sense  of  industry 
versus  a  sense  of  inferiority.  Thus  the  individual  has 
developed  a  personality,  including  a  concept  of  self,  in 
a  predetermined  sequence  which  can  be  seen  outwardly,  by 
the  way  he  interacts  with  people. 

Super  (1970)  in  adopting  many  of  the  principles  of 
Erikson's  theory  specifically  employs  the  concept  of  criti¬ 
cal  periods.  Should  an  individual  adjust  well  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  stage,  then  the  next  one  will  be  approached  differently 
than  if  one  did  not  adjust  well.  Super  (1963,  1970),  also 
adopted  some  of  the  stages  of  Erikson's  theory  and  described 
vocational  developmental  tasks  for  specific  age  groupings. 
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A  summary  of  these  stages  is  presented  in  table  1. 


TABLE  1 


Life  Stage  Age  Vocational 

Developmental 

Tasks 


Exploratory 

Stages 


Early 

Adolescence 


14-18  Crystalizing  a 
vocational  pre¬ 
ference  . 


Middle 

Adolescence 


18-21 


Specifying  a  voca¬ 
tional  preference. 


Late 

Adolescence 


21-25  Implementing  a 
vocational  pre¬ 
ference. 


Establishment 

stages 


Young 

Adulthood 

Middle 


25-30  Stabalizing  in  a 

vocation . 

30-50  Consolidating 

status  and  advan¬ 
cing  in  a  vocation. 


Note.  Data  obtained  from  Super,  1963,  p.  81. 
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Vocational  Counselling  for  Early  Adolescents  Based  on 

Super's  Theory  of  Vocational  Development 

The  young  adolescent,  according  to  Super  (1963)  is  in 
a  stage  of  'exploration'  wherein  he  is  crystalizing  a  voca¬ 
tional  preference.  Thus,  he  will  continue  to  cognitively 
formulate  ideas  about  occupational  fields,  and  levels  of 
work.  Tentative  choices  will  be  based  on  an  understanding 
of  his  self.  His  choices  of  curriculum  will  likewise  be 
'exploratory'  in  that  he  will  not  be  certain  of  either  the 
need  or  capability  in  handling  specific  courses.  Even  teens 
who  take  an  apprenticeship  often  consider  that  they  are  not 
locked  into  the  occupation  for  a  lifetime  as  they  could 
return  to  school  or  change  apprenticeships. 

In  our  society  there  comes  a  time  when  the  young  ado¬ 
lescent  becomes  aware  of  the  need  to  crystalize  his  thinking 
in  regards  to  a  career.  The  questioning  may  be  instigated 
by  significant  others  such  as  school  authorities,  who  re¬ 
quire  curriculum  choices;  and  parents,  who  want  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  his  planning  for  the  future. 

In  order  to  come  to  terms  with  the  young  teen ' s  explor¬ 
ation,  and  his  desire  to  crystalize  a  preference,  schools 
often  provide  resources  for  students.  In  Alberta,  many 
school  programs  involve  decision  making  courses  at  the 
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grade  nine  level.  Interest  tests  and  aptitude  measures 
are  a  part  of  that  program.  Career  monographs  are  also 
made  available.  Guidance  counsellors  are  often  available 
to  help  the  teenager  sort  out  or  crystalize  his  tentative 
choices  through  vocational  counselling. 

Super  and  Bohn  (1970)  specify  that  vocational  counsel¬ 
ling  is  an  aid  to  the  "development  and  implementation  of  a 
self  concept"  (p.  196) .  Accordingly,  a  balanced  counsel¬ 
ling  program  may  help  the  young  teen  to  ' explore '  some  of 
the  following  questions. 

-What  sort  of  a  person  do  I  think  I  am? 

-How  do  I  feel  about  myself  as  I  think  I  am? 

-What  sort  of  a  person  would  I  like  to  be? 

-What  are  my  values  and  needs? 

-What  are  my  aptitudes  and  interests? 

-What  can  I  do  to  reconcile  my  self-ideal  with  my 
real  self? 

-What  outlets  are  there  for  me  with  my  needs,  values, 
interests,  and-  aptitudes? 

-How  can  I  make  use  of  these  outlets? 

Career  counselling  then,  becomes  a  fusion  of  vocational 
and  personal  counselling.  While  cognitive  facts  are  impor¬ 
tant,  Super's  theory  recognizes  that  attitudes  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  a  person's  adjustments. 


As  Super  states: 


' 
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Good  vocational  counselling  deals  with  both 
the  emotional  and  the  rational,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  these  types  of  factors 
are  important  in  each  individual  case. 

(Super,  1970,  p.  192) 

Underlining  the  vocational  counselling  process,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  but  significant  to  repeat,  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  self-concept  as  it  relates  to  career  choice. 
Super  (1957)  states: 

The  choice  of  an  occupation  is  one  of  the 
points  in  life  at  which  a  young  person  is 
called  upon  to  state  rather  explicitly 
his  concept  of  self,  to  say  definitely, 

"I  am  this  or  that  hind  of  person." 

(p.  191) 

A  vocational  guidance  program  for  young  adolescents 

would  then  help  the  young  person 

to  develop  and  accept  "an  integrated  and 
adequate  picture  of  himself  and  of  his 
role  in  the  world  of  work,  to  test  this 
concept  against  reality,  and  to  convert 
it  into  reality  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  society.  (Super  & 

Bohn,  1970,  p.  197) 

Such  a  program,  set  in  the  context  of  warmth  and  em¬ 
pathy,  should  have  a  positive  influence  on  a  person's  self- 
concept.  It  would  appear  that  if  misconceptions  are  viewed, 
hypotheses  about  self  are  discussed,  realistic  beliefs  are 
self -reinforced,  and  unknown  aspects  of  self  are  discovered, 
then  one's  conception  about  one's  self  will  change. 
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A  proposal  that  is  fundamentally  different  than  Super's 
theories  is  presented  by  Holland  (1974) .  He  claims  that 
only  30%  of  students  need  career  counselling.  In  calling 
for  more,  counsellors  are  basing  their  requests  on  their 
own  needs,  namely,  to  love  and  be  loved  to  get  through  the 
day.  As  mentioned.  Super  attests  that  all  students  can 
benefit  from  vocational  development  counselling  through 
a  period  of  years.  Although  this  thesis  was  not  designed 
to  prove  or  disprove  a  particular  theorist,  this  research 
follows  the  theories  of  Super.  It  would  appear  then,  that 
if  a  majority  of  the  randomly  selected  students  used  in 
this  project  favoured  the  project,  described  in  detail  in 
the  next  section,  then.  Super's  ideas  of  providing  explora¬ 
tory  programs  in  early  adolescence  will  be  partially  con¬ 
firmed.  However,  Holland's  criticism  of  Super's  theory 
will  gain  credibility  if  less  than  half  the  students  found 
the  project  useful. 

The  Sankey  Saskatchewan  Career  Exploration  Project:  An 
Application  of  Super's  Theory  of  Vocational  Development 

Sankey  (1976)  recommends  'personalizing'  the  process 
of  career  guidance.  He  has  done  this  by  having  students 
"actively  involved  in  a  process  of  self-understanding  .  .  . 

[so  that  the  counsellee  willj  be  able  with  confidence  to 
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translate  this  knowledge  into  occupational  terms  that  are 
both  satisfying  to  them  and  a  benefit  to  the  society  they 
live  in"  (p.  20) . 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Career  Explora¬ 
tion  Project  (C.E.P.). 

The  C.E.P.  has  five  phases:  (a)  orientation,  (b)  data 

collection,  (c)  self-exploration ,  (d)  occupational  explora¬ 

tion,  and  (e)  future  planning* 

Orientation .  This  phase  is  conducted  in  small  groups 
of  students.  The  session  lasts  approximately  two  hours. 
Rapport  is  established  quickly  with  the  group  such  that 
feelings  and  concerns  can  be  expressed.  This  helps  student 
to  realize  that  they  are  not  alone  in  exploring  and  having 
concerns  about  career  preferences  and  selection. 

Specifically  these  topics  are  discussed: 

1.  The  importance  of  occupational  choice. 

2.  The  need  for  careful  educational  and  occupational 
planning. 

3.  The  importance  of  self-understanding  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  prelude  to  good  planning. 

4.  The  importance  of  flexibility  in  planning. 


5. 


The  new  role  of  women  in  the  world  or  work. 
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Also  during  this  orientation  session,  a  sample  booklet 
illustrating  an  annonymous  student's  scores  on  standardized 
tests  is  reviewed  to  give  students  an  overview  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  This  booklet  is  similar  to  the  one  in  Appendix  B 
with  scores  filled  in  to  give  the  students  an  exercise  in 
interpreting  the  results  for  that  sample  student. 

A  letter  -(see  Appendix  D)  is  sent  to  parents  of  par¬ 
ticipating  students  in  an  effort  to  involve  parental  com¬ 
munication  relating  to  career  exploration. 

Data  collection.  In  order  to  gain  a  realistic  picture 
of  abilities,  interests,  and  attitudes,  a  series  of  stan¬ 
dardized  tests  are  administered.  This  is  a  list  of  the 
tests : 

1.  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  (U.S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  1963)  which  measures  the  abilities  of  the  student. 

2.  Interest  test--either  the  Canadian  Occupational 
Interest  Inventory  or  the  Kuder  Interest  Test  (Ruder,  1960) 
is  administered  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  student's 
interests . 

3.  Work  Values  Inventory  (Super,  1970)  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  things  as  whether  a  person's  work  values  include 

making  money,  helping  people,  etc. 

4.  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  (  Brown-Holtzman, 
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1967).  This  survey  was  included  to  help  the  student  be 
aware  of  work  habits  and  attitudes  towards  education, 
teachers,  and  their  attitude  toward  postsecondary  training 
and  future  work. 

A  summary  of  the  various  scores  and  their  meanings 
are  included  in  the  student  data  booklet  (see  Appendix  B) 
and  thus  are  not  described  in  more  detail. 

Prior  to  the  administration  of  these  tests,  but  after 
the  group  orientation  session,  the  Career  Exploration 
Questionnaire  (C.E.Q.)  (see  Appendix  A)  was  administered. 
This  questionnaire  has  students  provide  an  estimate  of 
their  abilities,  interests,  and  other  aspects  relating  to 
vocational  considerations  such  as  environmental  conditions 
and  physical  strength.  This  data,  along  with  the  scores 
from  the  GATB,  are  processed  by  the  computer  programmed 
to  select  occupations  on  the  basis  of  the  twelve  factors 
described  in  the  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of 
Occupations .  (Since  interests  are  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories,  namely  #7  and  #9  (below),  13  appear  in  this  list.) 

1.  Years  planned  in  high  school. 

2.  Post  high  school  education  in  years. 

3.  Estimate  of  aptitudes  compared  to  GATB. 

4.  Colour  discrimination. 
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5.  Strength. 

6.  Physical  activity. 

7.  Preference  for  indoor/outdoor  activities. 

8.  Environmental  preferences. 

9.  Interests. 

10.  Teraperments. 

11 .  Sex  (M  or  F) . 

12.  Musical  ability. 

13.  Art  ability. 

Sample  computer  printouts  are  shown  in  Appendix  C 
which  demonstrate  how  the  above  factors  are  listed.  The 
printout  has  four  sections: 

1.  A  summary  of  the  13  categories,  including  a  com¬ 
parison  of  actual  abilities  scored  on  the  GATB  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  abilities  selected  by  the  student  on  the  C.E.Q. 

2.  Ten  occupations  chosen  in  completing  the  C.E.Q. 
along  with  a  computer  analysis  of  inconsistency  between  the 
counsellee's  selection  and  the  factors  given  to  the  compute 
For  example,  a  student  may  choose  'teacher'  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  may  also  have  placed  on  the  C.E.Q.  that  he  only 
plans  to  attend  one  year  of  post  high  school  training. 

Since  teaching  training  takes  four  years,  the  computer 
brings  this  inconsistency  to  the  student's  attention. 


' 
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3. 


The  third  section  of  the  printout  provides  a 


series  of  occupations  that  relate  to  the  GATB  scores  and 
the  responses  to  the  12  factors  of  the  Canadian  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations. 

4.  A  series  of  occupations  is  also  provided  that 
relates  the  estimated  abilities,  that  is,  the  student's 
self -conception  of  his  abilities,  to  the  12  factors  of  the 
Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations.  Thi 

is  interpreted  as  a  'self'  report  of  abilities  which  direc¬ 
tly  reflects  the  student's  self-concept. 

Should  a  student  limit  some  factors  narrowly  or  have 
obvious  inconsistencies  such  as  the  teacher  selection 
example  (above) ,  then  a  re-run  of  the  information  can  be 
processed  changing  the  factor  to  make  allowances.  This 
explains  the  reason  for  three  printouts  in  Appendix  C  as 
three  runs  were  run  for  one  student. 

Self-Exploration .  This  phase  is  provided  in  a  one-to- 
one  counselling  session.  The  counsellor  trains  the  coun- 
sellee  to  interpret  his  data.  A  booklet  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  ( see . Appendix  B)  contains  a  simplified  explanation  of 
each  score.  During  this  phase  the  counsellor's  role  is  to 
assist  the  student  to  integrate  the  data  and  thus  have  the 
client  become  aware  of  his  abilities,  interests,  needs, 
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work  values,  and  attitudes.  To  do  this,  typical  counsellor 
statements  include:  "What  is  your  highest  .  .  .  ? " ,  "Can 

you  give  an  example  from  you  experience  that  .  .  .?"  and 

"Would  you  tell  me  about  that?" 

Thus  the  counsellor  is  active  in  getting  the  client 

active  in  interpreting  both  the  test  data  and  his  feelings. 

As  Sankey  (1974)  states: 

In  as  much  as  decisions  ip  occupational 
choice  will  ultimately  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  not  only  objective  but  subjec¬ 
tive  information,  it  was  considered 
important  that  the  client  become  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  himself  in  both  of 
these  areas.  (p.  19) 

Following  the  interpretation  of  the  test  results,  the 
individualized  computer  printout  is  examined.  Students  are 
assisted  in  definitions  of  any  occupations  with  which  they 
require  assistance.  Those  that  do  not  fit  within  the  stu¬ 
dent's  range  of  values,  needs,  and  interests,  are  stroked 
off  with  a  pencil  by  the  student. 

Occupational  exploration.  This  phase  is  carried  out 
by  the  student  in  using  career  information  found  within  the 
school.  This  includes: 

1.  The  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of 
Occupations  to  assist  students  in  looking  at  other  occupa¬ 


tions  related  to  computer  selection. 
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2.  Occupational  monographs. 

3.  Bulletins  from  various  universities,  colleges, 
technical,  and  trade  schools. 

4.  Information  on  scholarships,  apprenticeship 
training,  student  loans,  etc. 

Future  planning.  In  a  concluding  individual  counsel¬ 
ling  session,  -previously  discussed  data,  along  with  the 
few  selected  occupations  are  reviewed.  Course  planning 
and  further  training  are  also  discussed.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  plan  around  a  band  of  occupations.  For 
example,  if  a  student  selected  'dentist',  he  is  also  en¬ 
couraged  not  only  to  look  at  predentistry,  but  also  pre- 
veterinary,  premedicine,  and  medical  laboratory  technician. 

In  this  interview,  unless  another  interview  is  required 
or  requested,  the  student  is  given  his  folio  of  data,  which 
brings  the  C.E.P.  to  a  conclusion. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  is  then  conducted  as  an 
optional  feature  of  the  C.E.P.  A  sample  of  the  evaluation 
questionnaire  composed  by  Sankey  (1974)  is  included  in 
Appendix  D  and  Appendix  E  which  are  used  for  both  pretesting 


and  posttesting. 
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Statement  of  Questions 

Based,  on  tlie  theoretical  orientation  presented.,  the 
author  expecus  that  students  administered  the  Career  Explor¬ 
ation  Project  will  achieve  for  themselves  a  statistically 
significant  difference  in  their  self-concepts.  The  selected 
level  of  statistical  significance  for  all  differences  will 
be  .05. 

The  questions  concerning  self-concept  for  the  randomly 
selected  grade  ten  students  in  Red  Deer  County  Schools  are 
as  follows: 

Question  1.  Will  there  be  a  statistically  significant 
difference  in  the  self-concept  measure  (total  positive)  of 
the  Tennesses  Self  Concept  Scale  for  the  experimental  group 
as  compared  to  the  control  group? 

Question  2.  Will  there  be  statistically  significant 
differences  in  each  of  the  three  divisions:  identity,  self 
satisfaction,  and  behavior;  and  each  of  the  five  sub-selves: 
physical  self,  moral-ethical  self,  personal  self,  family 
self,  and  social  self  for  the  experimental  group  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  control  group? 

A  summary  of  the  post  questionnaire  compared  with  the 
pre  questionnaire  (P.P.Q.)  for  the  experimental  group  will 


be  presented. 


\ 
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Question  3.  Are  there  changes  in  the  experimental 


group  in  attitudes,  educational  plans,  occupational  plans, 
ideas  about  work  and  the  future,  and  orientations  to  school 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  major  concern  of  this  chapter  relates  to  the 
research  in  this  thesis.  Studies  which  have  been  reviewed 
involve  the  intersection  of  the  self-concept  (self-esteem) 
and  vocational  development  (career  development,  career 
choice,  and  vocational  choice)  as  well  as  some  studies  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  the  Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale. 

This  chapter  will  be  limited  to  the  research  literature 
since  the  previous  chapter  discussed  other  literature  re¬ 
lating  to  the  topics  under  consideration.  The  studies  will 
be  abstracted  alphabetically  by  author  in  tabular  form, 
followed  by  a  summary  of  that  literature  as  it  relates  to 
the  questions  being  considered. 
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Summary  Comments  on  Studies 

The  research  reviewed  has  involved  students  from  junior 
high  to  college  as  well  as  some  adult  subjects  from  other 
segments  of  society.  Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  were 
treatment  oriented.  The  majority  of  these  indicate  that 
self-concept  is  a  fairly  stable  part  of  the  personality 
for  those  populations  studied. 

The  treatment  offered  did  not  change  the  self-concept 
significantly  in  T  groups  (encounter,  sensitivity) ,  inner 
city  summer  vocational  counselling  programs,  self-directed 
search,  reformatory  counselling  programs,  and  verbal  and 
model  reinforcement  for  alienated  youth.  The  author  of 
the  Career  Exploration  Project  (Sankey,  1975)  has  also 
reported  that  in  using  the  C.E.P.  there  is  not  a  statis¬ 
tically  significant  change  in  self-concept  with  grade  ten 
city  high  school  students. 

One  study  (Wearne  &  Powel,  1976),  in  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  either  group  or  individual 
counselling,  found  that  both  counselling  types  yielded  a 
change  in  self-concept  for  both  the  total  positive  score 
and  the  eight  internal  measures  of  the  counselling  form  of 
the  TSCS . 

Specific  variables  to  be  considered  in  self-concept 
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studies  were  noted  in  four  other  reviews.  Wells  (1972) 
found  sex  differences  on  some  of  the  subtests  of  the  TSCS. 
Wamhoff  (1969)  and  Jackson  and  Egner  (1976)  report  that 
socio-economic  status  does  not  have  a  significant  relation¬ 
ship  to  self-concept.  The  Dilenowisco  Four  I's  project 
(1976)  indicated  that  the  length  of  time  by  which  treatment 
is  applied  may  have  contributed  to  self-concept  change. 

Studies  that  relate  self-concept  to  vocational  develop¬ 
ment  often  cite  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (CMI).  Sig¬ 
nificant  differences  after  treatment  on  the  CMI  are  noted 
in  Sankey  (1974,  1975),  Myers  (1975),  Jackson  and  Egner 
(1976)  following  career  exploration  activity  treatment. 

Sex  differences  were  also  noted  in  these  studies,  as  well 
as  Herr  and  Thomas  (1976).  Flake  et  al.  (1975)  also  had 
a  change  in  the  CMI,  although  unlike  the  above  studies, 
there  was  not  a  significant  change  on  the  attitude  scale 
of  the  CMI.  It  is  note  worthy  that  Pound  (1976)  found  a 
relationship  of  the  CMI  to  the  TSCS  among  200  junior-senior 
high  school  students. 

One  of  the  limitations  of  many  of  the  self-concept 
studies  is  the  widespread  usage  of  the  TSCS  as  an  accepted 
measure,  when  noted  researchers  as  reported  in  Buros  (1972) 
and  Wylie  (1974)  call  for  a  more  thorough  validation  of  the 
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test.  Only  a  few  studies  available  at  this  time  satisfy 
this  request  and  those  studies  are  limited  to  a  specific 
population.  Wylie  (1974)  also  requests  that  variables  be 
more  thoroughly  "considered  and  controlled  in  designing, 
applying,  and  interpreting  scores  from  instruments"  (p.  123) . 

The  research  findings  briefly  summarized,  then,  suggest 

that : 

1.  Self-concept  is  a  fairly  consistent  part  of  a 
subject's  personality,  not  readily  changeable  by  short  term 
counselling  programs. 

2.  The  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (attitude  scale) 
does  change  in  appropriately  designed  vocational  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  although  an  exception  is  noted. 

3.  The  Total  P  score  on  the  TSCS  yields  as  much 
information  as  the  combination  of  the  five  column  and 
three  row  scores.  Interpretation  of  the  latter  eight 
scores  needs  to  be  treated  with  caution  (Gable  et  al., 

1973;  Retz  &  White,  1967;  Vachianno  &  Strauss,  1968). 
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CHAPTER  III 


SUBJECTS,  RATING  SCALES,  AND  METHODS 

The  Subjects 

The  subjects  for  this  research  were  selected  at  random 
from  the  316  students  on  the  1975-76  grade  10  class  lists 
in  Red  Deer  County,  Alberta.  This  rural  area  surrounding 
the  City  of  Red  Deer  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  areas  of 
Alberta.  The  grade  one  to  twelve  school  population  totaling 
approximately  4,200  is  drawn  from  the  farms,  acreages,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  towns  of  the  county. 

Rating  Scales 

The  major  rating  scale  was  the  Tennessee  Self  Concept 
Scale  (TSCS)  while  a  secondary  measure  was  the  Pre-Post 
Questionnaire  which  accompanied  the  materials  received  from 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  (Sankey,  1974,  1975). 

The  Pre  Questionnaire.  This  instrument  was  designed 
by  Sankey  for  evaluative  and  diagnostic  purposes  (see 
Appendix  E) .  It  is  used  by  the  counsellor  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  student's  concept  of  himself  prior  to  his 
first  interview  session.  The  questionnaire,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  was  borrowed  from  an  extensive  study  by  Breton  (1967). 
The  exception  to  this  is  section  "C"  of  the  questionnaire 
which  is  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (attitude  scale) 
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(Crites,  1973). 

This  attitude  scale  attempts  to  measure  four  dimensions: 
involvement  in  the  choice  process,  orientation  toward  work, 
independence  in  decision  making,  preference  for  career 
choice  factors,  and  conceptions  of  the  choice  process.  The 
respondent  is  required  to  answer  true  or  false  to  50  state¬ 
ments  such  as,.  "I  seldom  think  about  the  job  I  want  to 
enter"  or  "Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant."  The  inventory 
requires  a  fifth  to  sixth  grade  reading  level. 

Internal  consistency  on  subjects  from  grades  6  to  12 
(N 1 s  ranging  from  255  to  1,349)  using  the  Kuder-Richardson 
formula  20  values  averaged  .74  with  the  lowest  being  .65 
and  the  highest  .84.  Test-retest  stability  over  a  one  year 
interval  yielded  r  =  .71  (n  =  1,648  students) .  Crites  re¬ 
ports  that  three  out  of  four  psychologists  agree  with  the 
score  key. 

The  Post  Questionnaire  also  includes  the  Career  Maturity 
Inventory  along  with  most  of  the  questions  on  the  pre¬ 
questionnaire.  This  second  questionnaire  also  asks  respon- 
dants  to  give  their  opinions  about  the  Career  Exploration 
Project  (see  Appendix  F). 

Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale  (TSCS).  The  TSCS  is  a 
self-report,  100  self-descriptive  statement  inventory  which 
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the  examinee  chooses  one  out  of  five  responses  ranging 
from  "completely  true"  to  "completely  false."  It  can  be 
self-admini stered  to  individuals  or  groups,  12  or  older, 
taking  a  mean  time  of  13  minutes.  It  requires  a  minimum 
grade  six  reading  level.  Hand  scoring  takes  between  10  to 
20  minutes  depending  on  the  form  used. 

Fitts  (1965)  developed  the  TSCS  while  working  for  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Health.  He  devised  two  forms,  a 
counselling  form  and  a  clinical  and  research  form.  The 
test  items  and  answer  sheet  are  the  same  for  both  forms 
with  only  the  scoring  procedure  being  different.  The  clini¬ 
cal  and  research  form  yields  29  scores;  the  counselling 
form  has  14,  taking  less  time  to  score.  The  counselling 
form  scores  are  considered  appropriate  for  feedback  to  an 
individual . 

Tot.  P,  the  total  of  the  column  and  row  scores,  is  a 
total  self-esteem  measure  (Fitts,  1965) .  A  high  score  in¬ 
dicates  the  person  tends  to  like  himself,  feels  he  is  a 
person  of  value  and  worth,  has  confidence  in  himself,  and 
acts  accordingly.  People  with  low  scores  are  doubtful 
about  their  own  worth,  see  themselves  as  undesirable,  often 
feel  anxious,  depressed,  and  unhappy,  and  have  little  faith 


or  confidence  in  themselves. 
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The  TSCS  contains  90  items  which  contribute  to  a  total 
’ P ’  score  (Tot.  P) .  Ten  additional  items  make  up  a  self- 
criticism  score  which  is  used  to  screen  out  those  examinees 
who  are  being  defensive  and  trying  to  present  an  overall 
favourable  picture  of  themselves.  The  profile  sheet  is 
arranged  in  a  two  dimensional,  3x5  grid  matrix.  The 
three  row  scores  are  identity--" what  I  am, "  self-satisf ac¬ 
tion— "how  I  feel  about  myself,"  and  behavior— "what  I  do." 
The  five  column  scores  are  physical  self,  moral-ethical 
self,  personal  self,  family  self,  and  social  self.  The 
rows  are  said  to  reflect  an  internal  frame  of  reference, 
while  the  columns  are  used  to  reflect  an  external  frame 
of  reference  (Fitts,  1964).  Fitts  claims  the  TSCS  is 
"simple  for  the  subject,  widely  applicable,  well  standar¬ 
dized,  and  multi-dimensional  in  its  description  of  the  self 
concept"  (1965,  p.  1). 

Test  items  for  the  TSCS  were  collected  from  other  self- 
concept  measures  and  verbal  responses  from  patients  and 
non-patients.  Seven  clinical  psychologists  judged  the  items 
from  the  total  pool  and  items  were  selected  only  if  they 
reached  unanimous  consent  in  judgment  by  the  psychologists. 
The  self-criticism  items  were  adopted  from  Lie  items  of 
the  Minnesota  Multi-phasic  Inventory  (MMPI).  According  to 
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the  author,  a  two  week  test-retest  reliability  co-efficient 
of  .92  for  Tot.  P  was  demonstrated  for  college  students. 
Fitts  (1965)  reports  co-efficients  of  reliability  from  other 
studies  that  range  from  .80  to  .90  (p.  15). 

There  are  norms  for  converting  raw  scores  to  T-scores 
or  percentiles.  The  sample  of  men  and  women,  negroes  and 
whites,  (n  =  626)  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  68.  Fitts 
claims  there  is  no  difference  in  "sex,  age,  race,  education, 
or  intelligence"  (1965,  p.  13). 

The  TSCS  manual  (Fitts,  1965)  indicates  construct  vali¬ 
dity  is  provided  in  numerous  studies  involving  psychiatric 
patients,  delinquents,  juvenile  repeat  offenders,  alcoholics, 
unwed  mothers,  and  those  scoring  low  on  personality  integra¬ 
tion.  Fitts  also  demonstrates  predictive  ability  of  the 
TSCS  with  paratroup  trainees  under  stress,  female  therapy 
patients,  and  psychotherapy  groups. 

Bentler  in  reviewing  the  TSCS  in  Buros  (1972)  states 
that  "general  scores  from  the  scale  have  remarkably  high 
correlations  with  other  measures  of  personality  functioning" 
(p.  583).  He  cited  a  correlation  of  -.70  with  Tot.  P  with 
the  Taylor  Anxiety  Scale,  and  correlations  from  .50  to  .70 
with  the  Cornell  Medical  Index.  However,  Bentler  has  two 
criticisms:  (a)  no  factor  analysis  has  been  reported  with 
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regards  to  internal  structure,  and  (b)  a  high  degree  of  over 
interpretation  considering  only  100  items  were  scored. 

Also  reviewing  in  Buros  (1972),  Suin  supports  the 
construct  validity  of  the  TSCS :  "among  the  better  measures 

combining  group  discrimination  with  self  concept  information" 
(p.  369) .  Suin,  like  Bentler,  calls  for  more  information 
on  the  validation  of  the  individual  scores,  including  row 
and  column  measures. 

In  a  review  of  self-concept  measures,  Wylie  (1974) 
indicates  that  the  TSCS  is  one  of  the  more  frequently  used 
self-regard  instruments.  She  reacts  unfavourably  to  the 
TSCS  because  Fitts  has  not  backed  up  some  of  his  claims  for 
the  measures,  such  as  "simpler  for  the  subject,  more  widely 
applicable,  and  better  standardized"  than  any  other  similar 
measuring  device.  She  does  acknowledge  that  the  Tot.  P 
score  is  better,  though,  than  the  row  and  column  scores. 

Criticisms  of  the  TSCS  freqently  involve  a  lack  of 
research  on  the  construct  validity  of  the  individual  row 
and  column  scores.  The  call  for  more  factor  analytic 
studies  cited  above,  only  has  received  limited  atten¬ 
tion.  Retz  and  White  (1967)  in  studying  university  stu¬ 
dents  (n  =  138)  determined  only  two  independent  factors, 
namely,  self-esteem  (Tot.  P)  and  conflict  integration. 
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Vachianno  and  Straus  (1968),  in  studying  college  freshmen 
(n  =  260) ,  concluded  that  there  is  some  validity  for  the 
five  column  scores.  Thus,  significant  constructs  are  being 
measured  for  the  self,  namely,  physical,  moral-ethical, 
personal,  family,  and  social  when  factors  are  considered 
together.  A  later  factor  analytic  study  by  Gable  et  al. 
(1973),  likewise  employing  college  freshmen  (n  =  125),  also 
determined  the  construct  validity  of  the  five  columns  but 
not  the  rows.  These  latter  two  research  groups  recommend 
broader  and  larger  samples  to  test  their  findings.  Until 
such  time  as  this  is  available,  both  the  row  and  column 
scores  need  to  be  treated  with  caution.  It  should  be  noted 
that  all  studies  support  the  total  positive  (Tot.  P)  score 
as  a  measure  of  a  factor. 

Procedure 

A  treatment  group  (n  =  45)  and  a  control  group  (n  =  45) 
were  selected  from  the  grade  ten  students  in  the  five  Red 
Deer  County  High  Schools.  All  grade  ten  students  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  project  by  being  told  this  information: 

1.  They  would  be  involved  in  studying  their  abilities, 
interests,  and  attitudes,  along  with  careers  that  relate 

to  themselves. 

2.  A  similar  project  in  a  private  agency  would  be 
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quite  costly,  but  those  participating  would  do  so  at  no 
cost  to  themselves. 

3.  The  C.E.P.  was  being  run  as  a  trial  project  in 
an  effort  to  provide  improved  vocational  counselling  in 
the  County. 

4.  Only  a  few  students  would  be  selected  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  project,  and  only  half  of  those  involved  would 
actually  receive  the  Career  Exploration  Project. 

5.  Participation,  while  appreciated,  was  voluntary. 

The  students  in  each  group  completed  the  TSCS.  After 

completing  this  scale,  the  treatment  group  did  the  pre¬ 
questionnaire  and  the  Computer  Exploration  Questionnaire 
(CEQ) .  No  contact  was  made  with  the  control  group  again 
until  the  end  of  the  project  at  which  time  both  groups  were 
administered  the  TSCS.  The  treatment  group  was  also  admin¬ 
istered  the  post  questionnaire  at  this  time. 

The  initial  introductions,  administration  of  the  TSCS, 
and  the  pre-post  questionnaires,  as  well  as  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  were  conducted  by  the  author  of  this 
thesis.  The  counsellor  of  each  school  along  with  the  author 
jointly  conducted  the  warm-up  session.  The  other  inven¬ 
tories  (work  values.  Ruder  interest,  and  study  habits)  were 
given  by  the  school  counsellor  who  also  conducted  the 
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individual  interviews. 

Statistical  Design 

The  TSCS  was  statistically  analyzed  by  a  2  x  2  x  3 
factorial  design  (p  ^  .05)  in  which  the  variables  A,  sex 
(male  or  female) ,  B,  group  (experimental  or  control) ,  and 
C,  level  on  pretest  (high,  medium,  or  low)  were  compared 
for  the  pretests  versus  posttests.  This  analysis  was 
done  for  Tot.  P  and  each  of  the  internal  self  measures, 
namely,  (a)  identity  self,  (b)  judging  self,  (c)  behavior 
self,  (d)  physical  self,  (e)  moral-ethical  self,  (f)  per¬ 
sonal  self,  (g)  family  self,  and  (h)  social  self.  The 
means  and  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for  statis¬ 
tically  significant  (p  <.05)  measures.  A  2  x  3  factorial 
design,  with  variables  A,  group  (experimental  or  control) 
and  B,  level  on  pretest  (high,  medium,  or  low)  was  used  to 
determine  if  there  was  a  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05) 
difference  for  each  sex  comparing  control  and  treatment 
groups  on  pretests  versus  posttests.  This  analysis  was 
done  separately  for  males  and  females  on  each  Tot.  P  and 
the  eight  variables  stated  above. 

Most  of  the  pre-post  questionnaires,  excepting  the 
Career  Maturity  Inventory,  were  tallied  and  the  percentage 
of  students  responding  to  each  question  calculated  for  each 
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questionnaire.  The  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (attitude 
scale)  was  compared  statistically  between  the  pre-post 
administration  by  the  t.  test  (p  4  .05)  . 

The  TSCS  is  considered  the  major  tool  for  this 
research  whereas  the  questionnaires  are  introduced  to 
assist  in  the  discussion  about  the  treatment  process.  The 
next  chapter  provides  the  results  of  the  analyses  described 


in  this  section. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STATISTICAL  RESULTS 
The  Total  Positive  Self-Concept  Measure 

The  first  analysis,  a  three-way  analysis  of  variance, 
was  performed  to  determine  if  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference  in  self-concept  as  determined  by 
the  total  positive  measure  (Tot.  P)  of  the  Tennessee  Self 
Concept  Scale  (TSCS).  Arrangement  of  the  data  was  by  A, 
sex  (male,  female),  B,  group  (experimental,  treatment), 
and  C,  level  by  pretest  (high,  medium,  low) .  The  results 
of  these  analyses  will  be  presented  individually. 

Throughout  this  discussion  issues  relating  to  the  rela 
tive  magnitude  of  scores  will  arise.  Therefore,  Tables  2 
and  3  are  provided  for  continuing  reference. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  research  design  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  90  students  (experimental  n  =  45,  control  n  =  45 
Since  participation  in  both  groups  was  voluntary,  three 
students  withdrew  at  the  beginning,  two  others  had  incom¬ 
plete  data.  Forty  students,  then,  completed  the  C.E.P. 

One  additional  student 1 s  data  was  withdrawn  as  he  was 
depressed  on  the  post  testing  day.  Thirty-seven  control 
group  students  completed  both  the  pre  and  post  TSCS. 
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TABLE  3 

THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
COMPARING  PRE-TEST  VS  POST-TEST  FOR 
SEX,  GROUP,  AND  PRE-TEST  LEVEL 
ON  TOTAL  POSITIVE,  TENNESSEE  SELF  CONCEPT  SCALE 


Source  of 


Variation 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F- ratio 

a 

A 

'  2,558.08 

1 

2,558.08 

5.27 *  * 

b 

B 

4, 378.69 

1 

4, 378.69 

9.03  ** 

AB 

386.66 

1 

386.66 

t 

00 

o 

c 

C 

21, 202.9 

2 

10,601.5 

21.86  *** 

BC 

2,064.52 

2 

1,032.26 

2.13 

AC 

1,849.91 

2 

924.96 

1.91 

ABC 

1,021.24 

o 

Z 

510.62 

1.05 

Error 

31, 038.0 

64 

484.97 

a 

A  refers  to  sex  (male-female) . 
b 

B  refers  to  group  (treatment— control ) . 
c 

C  refers  to  levels  (higb-medium-low) . 

*  p  .  05  . 

**  p  <  .01. 

***  P  <  • 001 • 
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Three-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  there  was  a  statistically  significant  difference 
between  the  means  of  the  pre  and  post  Tot.  P  scores  for 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  (variable  B) .  The  data 
on  Table  3  indicated  that  there  was  a  significant  difference 
(F_(l,64)  =  9.03,  jd  .01).  An  inspection  of  Table  2  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  gains  must  have  occurred  in  the  treatment 
group  as  those  gains  are  much  larger. 

Since  there  was  not  a  significant  interaction  either 
with  variable  A,  that  is  AB  (sex-group)  or  with  variable  C, 
that  is  BC  (group-level),  then,  the  original  question  can 
be  stated  in  the  affirmative:  the  Career  Exploration  Pro¬ 
ject  as  administered  in  Red  Deer  County,  appeared  to  cause 
students  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  their  total  self-concept  as  demonstrated 
by  a  significant  increase  in  Tot.  P  on  the  TSCS. 

The  major  question  asked  in  this  thesis  has  now  been 
addressed;  however,  the  data  available  allow  for  further 
analysis  and  discussion.  Variable  C  represents  the  compari¬ 
son  of  pre— post  means  when  the  experimental  ana  control 
groups  are  divided  into  three  levels;  low,  meaium,  and  high. 
The  ceiling  levels  were  low  =  319  and  medium  =  344.  There 
was  a  statistically  significant  increase  between  pre  and 
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post  means  on  Tot.  P  for  all  three  levels  (F  (2,64)  =  21.86, 
P  *001)  .  There  was  no  significant  interaction  with  either 
group  or  sex. 

A  third  factor,  sex  (variable  A) ,  was  also  examined. 

As  Table  3  indicates,  considering  all  subjects,  control  and 
experimental,  there  was  a  significant  difference  between 
the  sexes,  between  pre-post  scores  (F(l,64)  =  5.27,  p.  <  .05). 
Since  there  was  no  interaction  with  either  group  or  level, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  both  males  and  females  increased  in 
their  Tot.  P  means.  Table  2  illustrates  the  increase  by- 
males  of  7.9  and  females  12.3.  A  two-way  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  was  used  to  determine  if  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  sex  difference.  Table  4  indicates  that  males 
did  not  increase  significantly  in  their  total  positive  self- 
concepts,  comparing  treatment  and  control  on  the  post  test 
to  pretest  raw  scores  (F(l,26)  =  1.74,  p_  =  .20,  p  .05). 
Females  did  increase  significantly  (IT  (1,38)  =  .98,  p  =  .003, 
p  .01).  Thus  it  can  be  concluded  that  when  the  total 
group  is  considered  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  self- 
concept  as  measured  by  Tot.  P  of  the  TSCS.  However,  when 
sex  is  considered,  the  females  increased  significantly 
while  the  males  did  not  increase  significantly. 
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TABLE  4 

TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
COMPARING  PRE-TEST  VS  POST-TEST 
FOR  GROUP  AND  PRE-TEST  LEVEL 
FOR  MALES  AND  FEMALES  SEPARATELY 


ON  TOTAL  POSITIVE,  TENNESSEE  SELF  CONCEPT  SCALE 


Source  of 
Variation 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F-ratio 

Males 

a 

A 

923.34 

1 

923.34 

1.74 

b 

B 

15,171.6 

2 

7,585.8 

14.28  *** 

AB 

1,058.84 

2 

529.42 

1.00 

Error 

13,817.0 

26 

531.42 

Females 

a 

A 

4,445.24 

1 

4,445.24 

9.81  ** 

b 

B 

10, 225.0 

2 

5,112.52 

11.28  *** 

AB 

1,643.56 

2 

821.78 

1.81 

Error 

17, 221.0 

38 

453.18 

A  refers  to  group  (treatment  or  control) . 
b 

B  refers  to  levels  (bigb,  medium,  or  low) . 
**  P  <  -01. 

***  P  < -001. 
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The  Eight  Internal  Variables  of  the  TSCS 

A  similar  analysis  was  performed  for  each  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  variables  of  the  TSCS.  In  comparing  the  total  group, 
the  experimental  group,  and  the  control  group  on  the  pre 
and  post  tests  using  three-way  analyses  of  variance,  the 
following  internal  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly 
increased:  (a)  identity  self  (F_(l,64)  =  5.25,  jd  .05), 

(b)  judging  self  (F(l,64)  =  9.03,  £  <  .01),  (c)  personal 

self  (F)l,64)  =  4.23,  £  <  .05),  and  (d)  social  self  (F)l, 

64)  =  4.56,  jd  <  .05)  .  See  Tables  5,  6,  and  7  for  other 
statistics  relating  to  this  analysis. 

The  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  also  performed 
for  the  eight  internal  variable  scores  for  males  and  females 
separately.  Corresponding  to  the  Tot.  P  analysis  (above) 
the  males  achieved  no  statistically  significant  increases 
on  any  of  the  eight  internal  variable  measures  (see  Table  8). 
However,  a  similar  analysis  for  females  yielded  significance 
In  five  of  the  eight  measures:  Columns  A.  physical  selr 
(F(l,38)  =  12.94,  £  <  .001) ,  C.  personal  self  (F(l,38)  = 

9.12,  £  <.01)  ,  E.  social  self  (F_(  1 , 38 )  =  4.88,  p.<  .05); 
and  Rows  2.  judging  self  (F(l,38)  =  11.29,  H<.01),  and 
3.  behavior  self  (F(l,38)  =  5.15,  p<.05)  (see  Table  9). 
There  were  no  interaction  effects  in  any  of  these  significant 
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TABLE  5 

THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
TREATMENT  (n=39)  AND  CONTROL  (n=37)  COMPARISON 


SS 

DF 

MS 

F_-ratio 

Total  positive 

4,328.69 

1 

4, 378.69 

9.03  ** 

Identity  self 

355.67 

1 

355.67 

5.25  * 

Judging  self 

821.49 

1 

821.49 

8.71  ** 

Behavior  self 

258.20 

1 

258.20 

3 . 09 

Physical  self 

98.06 

1 

98.06 

3.15 

Moral -ethical 
self 

99 . 59 

1 

99.59 

2.43 

Personal  self 

118.06 

1 

118.06 

4.23  * 

Family  self 

152.27 

1 

152.27 

3.54 

Social  self 

167 . 38 

1 

167 . 38 

4.56  * 

*  p  <  .05. 
P  <  -01. 


** 


TABLE  6 


7  4 


THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 


PRE-POST  SEX 

COMPARISON 

(MALES 

n=32 ,  FEMALES 

8 

II 

L- 

A 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F-ratio 

Total  positive 

2, 558.08 

1 

2,558.08 

5.27  * 

Identity  self 

68.55 

1 

68.55 

1.01 

Judging  self 

.  17 

1 

.  17 

.  002 

Behavior  self 

184.43 

1 

184.43 

2.21 

Physical  self 

44.75 

1 

44.75 

1.44 

Moral -ethical 
self 

121.17 

1 

121.17 

2.96 

Personal  self 

73.47 

1 

73.47 

2.63 

Family  self 

27.90 

1 

27.90 

.65 

Social  self 

194.44 

1 

194.44 

5.30  * 

*  p  .  05  . 
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TABLE  7 

THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
PRE-POST  COMPARISON 

LEVEL  (HIGH  THIRD,  MIDDLE  THIRD,  LOW  THIRD) 


SS 

DF 

MS 

F-ratio 

Total  positive 

21, 202.9 

2 

10, 610.5 

21.86 

kkk 

Identity  self 

2,587 . 17 

2 

1,293.58 

19.11 

kkk 

Judging  self 

3,448.68 

2 

1,724.34 

18.28 

kkk 

Behavior  self 

2, 704. 30 

2 

1,352.15 

16.21 

kk  k 

Physical  self 

1,115.79 

2 

557.90 

17.91 

k  k  k 

Moral -ethical 

self 

591.36 

2 

295.69 

7 . 20 

kk 

Personal  self 

1,443.94 

2 

721.97 

25.85 

k  k  k 

Family  self 

1,676.21 

2 

838.10 

19.41 

kkk 

Social  self 

724.93 

2 

362.48 

9.88 

kkk 

**  p  <  .01. 

***  P  <  -001. 
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TABLE  8 

TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
PRE-TEST  VS  POST-TEST  FOR 


GROUP  (EXPERIMENTAL,  CONTROL)  FOR  MALES 


SS 

DF 

MS 

F- ratio 

Total  positive 

923.34 

1 

923.34 

1.74 

Identity  self 

380.84 

1 

380.84 

3.41 

Judging  self 

141.56 

1 

141.56 

1.074 

Behavior  self 

38.90 

1 

38.90 

.40 

Physical  self 

1.92 

1 

1.92 

.044 

Moral -ethical 
self 

24.77 

1 

24.77 

.51 

Personal  self 

1.66 

1 

1.66 

.03 

Family  self 

29.58 

1 

29.58 

.99 

Social  self 

55.80 

1 

55.80 

1.33 

Note.  F(l,26)  =  4.22,  p  -05. 
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TABLE  9 

TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 


PRE-TEST  VS 

POST-TEST 

FOR 

GROUP 

( EXPERIMENTAL , 

CONTROL ) 

FOR  FEMALES 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F_-ratio 

Total  positive 

4,445.24 

1 

4,445.24 

9.80 

** 

Identity  self 

43.66 

1 

43.66 

1.16 

Judging  self 

1,068.14 

1 

1,068.14 

11.29 

** 

Behavior  self 

381.78 

1 

381.78 

5.15 

* 

Physical  self 

289.88 

1 

289.88 

12.94 

kkk 

Moral -ethical 
self 

89 . 04 

1 

89.04 

2.46 

Personal  self 

150.19 

1 

150.19 

9.12 

k  k 

Family  self 

164.14 

1 

164.14 

3 . 14 

Social  self 

96.29 

1 

96. 29 

4.88 

k 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 
***  p  <  .001. 


measures . 


From  the  analysis  in  this  chapter  one  can  conclude 
that  a  sex  difference  was  in  evidence  in  this  treatment 
process  for  both  Tot.  P  and  the  internal  variables  listed. 
The  Pre  and  Post  Project  Questionnaires  (PPQ) 

The  PPQ  was  administered  only  to  the  experimental 
group.  The  results  are  listed  in  Appendixes  E  and  F.  This 
is  a  summary. 

Educational  plans.  Eighty  percent  of  the  students 
indicated  on  both  the  pre  and  post  quest ionnaires  that 
they  plan  to  finish  high  school.  All  students  believe 
their  parents  want  them  to  finish  high  school.  Five  more 
students,  an  increase  from  23%  to  36%  indicated  they  plan 
to  attend  college  or  university.  Six  more  students  indi¬ 
cated  after  the  project  that  they  stand  a  better  than  averag 
chance  of  obtaining  a  degree  or  diploma.  It  would  appear 
then,  that  the  majority  of  students  do  plan  to  get  an  in¬ 
creased  level  of  education,  but  the  knowledge  and  counsel¬ 
ling  of  the  C.E.P.  may  be  responsible  for  increased  confi¬ 
dence  and  thus  raised  sights  for  an  increased  number  of 
students . 

Occupational  plans.  Those  who  felt  they  were  not  well 


informed  about  different  kinds  of  jobs  dropped  from  39%  to 
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18%.  The  'quite  well'  informed  group  increased  by  20%.  The 
number  of  students  who  claimed  parents  as  the  most  assis¬ 
tance  in  occupational  planning  remained  at  one-third  of  the 
students  on  the  PPQ.  The  assistance  by  a  counsellor  in¬ 
creased  from  5  to  21%.  At  the  end  of  the  project  students 
increased  from  62  to  69%  in  being  fairly  "sure  about  what 
they  will  do  as  a  career." 

It  would  appear  then,  that  the  counsellor  became  more 
useful  to  the  students  in  regards  to  career  planning  as 
well  as  providing  increased  information  to  assist  in  deci¬ 
sion  making. 

The  PPQ  also  listed  11  questions  of  worries  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  have  about  their  future  work,  such  as,  "I  worry 
about  being  turned  down  from  getting  a  job."  Table  10 
illustrates  a  decrease  in  worries,  comparing  the  pre-post 
responses.  It  would  appear  that  the  C.E.P.  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  confidence  levels  of  students  in  handling  the 
future  with  less  fear. 

Career  Maturity  Inventory  (attitude  scale) .  Research 
cited  in  Chapter  II  has  indicated  that  usually  career 
exploration  programs  show  statistically  significant  in¬ 
creases  on  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (CMI)  (attitude 
scale) .  This  was  not  the  case  in  this  research  as  is 
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TABLE  10 

STUDENT  RESPONSES  ON  11  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  P.P.Q. 

WORRIES  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE 


Pre-test  Post-test  Difference 
Sum  Sum 


Quite  Worried  -  63  39  -14 

A  little  bit 

worried  251  240  -11 


Not  at  all 
worried 


114 


144 


+  30 


illustrated  in  Table  11.  Using  raw  scores,  the  total  group 
increased  nonsignif icantly  (_t  =  .98,  jq  -  .  330)  as  did  males 
(t.  =  1.46,  p>  =  .164)  .  Females  remained  the  same  (t.  =  0, 
p  =  1.0). 

Career  Exploration  Project  Student  Evaluation .  Th e 
C.E.P.  was  evaluated  favourably  in  the  post-questionnaire. 
Eighty-five  percent  felt  it  was  either  'somewhat'  or  'defi¬ 
nitely'  helpful.  Approximately  60%  gave  a  similar  rating 
to  the  C.E.P.  compared  to  other  procedures  experienced. 
Two-thirds  of  the  treatment  group  felt  they  now  had  more 
occupations  from  which  to  choose. 

Students  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  with 
a  counsellor,  with  80%  finding  the  counsellor  helpful. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  students  felt  they  have  decided 
to  some  degree,  about  a  future  career,  although  80%  felt 
they  have  not  decided  for  sure.  An  indicator  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  project  were  the  answers  to  this  question — 

"In  the  future,  do  you. think  this  project  should  be  repeated 
These  are  the  most  frequently  responded  to  options  and  the 
percent  of  the  students  responding: 

Definitely  yes--64% 

Somewhat  yes  --21% 

Thus,  85%  of  the  students  who  participated  in  the  C.E.P. 
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TABLE  11 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS,  AND  PROBABILITIES, 
PRE-POST  CAREER  MATURITY  INVENTORY  (ATTITUDE  SCALE) 
FOR  WITHIN  TREATMENT  GROUP  USING  RAW  SCORES 


Pre-test  Post-test  Probabilities  of 

"T"  for  differ- 

X  S . D .  X  S  .  D  .  ences  between 

means 


Total  group 

35.9 

4.7 

36.4 

5.1 

.  336 

Males 

34.1 

4.3 

36.1 

5.8 

.  164 

Females 

36.6 

4.8 

36.6 

4.5 

1.0 

- 
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favoured  the  repeating  of  this  project. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  provided  the  statistical  analysis  of 
the  research  presented  in  this  thesis.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  pertaining  to  the  questions  presented 
in  Chapter  I . 

Question  1.  Will  there  be  a  statistically  significant 
difference  in  the  self-concept  measure  (Tot.  P)  of  the  TSCS 
for  the  experimental  group  compared  to  the  control  group? 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Career  Exploration  Project,  as 
administered  in  Red  Deer  County,  appeared  to  cause  students 
to  achieve  for  themselves  a  statistically  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  their  total  self-concepts  as  demonstrated  by  an 
increase  in  the  total  positive  measure  of  the  TSCS,  for  the 
total  treatment  group.  When  the  groups  were  analyzed  by 
sex,  it  was  determined  that  females  increased  significantly 
but  males  did  not  increase  significantly. 

Question  2.  Will  there  be  statistically  significant 
differences  in  each  of  the  three  divisions:  identity,  self 

satisfaction,  and  behavior;  and  each  of  the  five  subselves: 
physical  self,  moral-ethical  self,  personal  self,  family 
self,  and  social  self  for  the  experimental  group  as  com¬ 


pared  to  the  control  group? 
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Table  12  summarizes  the  results  for  the  total  group, 
as  well  as  for  the  separate  analyses  for  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males.  Statistically  significant  results  were  noted  for 
the  total  groups  in  rows  1.  identity  self,  2.  judging  self, 
and  columns  C.  personal  self,  and  E.  social  self. 

Females  achieved  significantly  increased  results  for 
rows  2.  judging  self,  3.  behavior  self,  and  columns  A. 
physical  self,  C.  personal  self,  and  E.  social  self.  No 
statistically  significant  results  were  obtained  for  males. 

Question  3.  Are  there  changes  in  the  experimental 
group  in  attitude,  educational  plans,  occupation  plans, 
ideas  about  work  and  the  future,  and  orientation  to  school? 

The  within  treatment  group  study  yielded  by  the  PPQ 
was  summarized  previously  in  this  chapter.  The  highlights 
of  that  summary  include  more  students  planning  to  attend 
university  or  college,  more  usability  of  counsellors  for 
career  planning,  and  a  decrease  in  personal  worries.  The 
CM I  (attitude  scale)  yielded  nonsignificant  increases  for 
the  total  group  as  well  as  males  and  females  when  considered 
separately. 

A  final  evaluation  section  of  the  post  PPQ  indicated 
positive  responses  towards  the  project  by  the  majority  of 


students . 
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TABLE  12 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS 
ON  THE  TENNESSEE  SELF  CONCEPT  SCALE 
COMPARING  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
FOR  PRETEST  VS.  POSTTEST 


Total  Group 

Males 

Females 

Total  positive 

.004  ** 

.  199 

.  003 

kk 

Identity  self 

.025  * 

.076 

.  288 

Judging  self 

.004  ** 

.  310 

.  002 

kk 

Behavior  self 

.082 

.  532 

.029 

k 

Physical  self 

.081 

.836 

.0009 

k  kk 

Moral-ethical  self 

.  124 

.480 

.125 

Personal  self 

.044  * 

.857 

.  005 

kk 

Family  self 

.065 

.  329 

.084 

Social  self 

.036  * 

.  259 

.  033 

k 

*  p  .<  .  05 

**  P  <  -01 


kkk 


p  <  .001 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

Analysis  and  Interpretation 

The  last  section  of  Chapter  IV  has  summarized  the 
statistical  findings  of  this  thesis.  Comparing  these 
findings  with  a  study  by  Sankey  (1975)  leads  to  questions. 
His  City  Park  Collegiate  study  did  not  have  a  statistically 
significant  increased  Tot.  P.  Possible  differences  may  be 
due  to  two  different  variables:  city  students  versus  pre¬ 
dominately  rural  students,  and  non-resident  counsellors 
versus  in-school  counsellors.  In  the  first  instance,  one 
can  observe  a  difference  in  the  means  for  rural  females  as 
compared  to  the  city  girls  (See  Table  13) .  While  the  males 
seem  to  be  relatively  similar,  there  are  sizable  differences 
noted  for  the  rural  females.  The  reasons  for  this  can  only 
be  conjecture.  Rural  students  tend  to  live  in  one  place 
longer  and  appear  to  have  closer  family  ties.  Reasons  such 
as  these  do  not  account  for  the  similar  measures  for  males 
and  the  sizable  differences  for  females. 

The  other  variable,  non-resident  versus  in-school 
counsellors,  may  account  for  differences  between  our  study 
and  that  of  Sankey  (1975) .  It  is  suggested  that  counsellors 
in  our  study  were  familiar  to  the  students,  thus  the  level 
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TABLE  13 

TENNESSEE  SELF  CONCEPT  SCALE 

TOTAL  POSITIVE  MEANS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


City  Park 

C. 

a 

Collegiate 

E.  P. 

Red  Deer  County 

C.E.P. 

Pre-Scores 

Males 

326.51 

(333.52) 

317.4 

(318.4) 

Females 

321.76 

(324.96) 

346.3 

(330.7) 

Post-Scores 

Males 

329.76 

(332.16) 

325.2 

(319.3) 

Females 

325.44 

(321.96) 

358.6 

(331.9) 

Gains 

Males 

3.25 

(  -1.36) 

7.8 

(  .9) 

Females 

3.68 

(  -3.00) 

12.3 

(  1.2) 

Note.  Figures  in  parenthesis  are  control  group  measures. 


a 


Data  obtained  from  Sankey,  1975,  p.  39. 
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of  trust,  which  is  so  essential  in  the  establishment  of 
solid  rapport  with  the  students,  seemingly  could  be  reached 
more  quickly  in  Red  Deer  County  and  thus  potentially  more 
progress  could  be  made.  As  well,  since  the  Red  Deer  County 
Schools  are  much  smaller  than  the  large  city  collegiates, 
it  is  possible  that  the  rural  students  were  exposed  to  the 
counsellors  more  frequently  thus  serving  as  a  reinforcement 
for  an  ongoing  process. 

The  second  question  in  this  thesis  dealt  with  the 
eight  internal  variables  of  the  TSCS.  Changes  were  noted 
for  females  in  areas  that  counselling  occurred,  namely, 
the  'personal  self'  and  the  'social  self.'  A  big  differ¬ 
ence  lay  with  the  ‘physical  self'  where  a  very  significant 
difference  occurred  for  females  (p  ^  .001)  whereas  practi¬ 
cally  no  change  occured  for  males  (p  =  .836) .  One  can  only 
assume  that  females  benefited  much  more  in  self  acceptance 
from  the  counselling  in  accepting  their  physical  beings 
compared  to  males. 

No  interpretation  or  analysis  is  made  with  the  row 
measures  due  to  the  lack  of  research  support  for  these 
measures  (Gable  et  al. ,  1973;  Vachianno  &  Strauss,  1968) . 

The  author  of  this  thesis  views  with  satisfaction  the 
acceptance  of  the  C.E.P.  by  the  students.  Their  suggestion 
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of  the  need  to  repeat  this  project  for  future  grade  ten 
students  supports  a  need  area.  Students  were  not  informed 
that  this  project  was  designed  to  specifically  increase 
their  self-concepts,  but  rather  to  provide  information 
about  themselves  and  relate  that  to  careers.  Thus  it  can 
be  concluded  that  students  see  the  need  for  vocational 
counselling  in  the  Red  Deer  County  schools  after  this  pro¬ 
ject,  particularly  if  it  includes  'personalized'  counsel¬ 
ling  sessions  as  exemplified  by  the  C.E.P. 

It  would  appear  that  the  acceptance  by  the  majority  of 
students  also  supports  the  vocational  development  theory 
proposed  by  Super  (1963,  1970) .  Students  appreciated  this 
type  of  intervention.  As  a  result,  the  proposal  of  John 
Holland  (1974)  for  counselling  at  one  point  in  time  only 
for  those  who  request  it,  is  not  supported.  As  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  I,  this  research  did  not  set  out  to  prove  or 
disprove  any  particular  theorist,  although  the  C.E.P.  is 
based  on  Super's  theory  for  which  there  is  support  in  this 

thesis . 

Implications 

In  a  study  of  Canadian  youth  by  Breton  (1972)  it  was 
determined  that  school  personnel,  like  parents,  have  a 
significant  impact  on  vocational  decision  making.  In  his 
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study,  students  with  poor  chances  of  success  in  school 
along  with  high  anxiety  and  a  feeling  of  powerlessness 
about  the  future,  lacked  a  career  goal.  The  Career  Explor¬ 
ation  Project,  then,  appears  to  assist  in  helping  students 
overcome  part  of  this  anxiety  along  with  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  career  related  goals.  As  a  result,  it 
would  logically  follow,  students  should  progress  better  in 
school  following  exposure  to  the  Career  Exploration  Project. 
That  would  be  an  area  that  could  be  pursued  in  future 
research . 

The  statistical  findings  in  this  thesis  also  lead  to 
questions  for  which  there  may  not  be  answers  at  this  time. 
For  example,  why  did  females  increase  in  self-concept  while 
males  did  not?  It  is  noted  that  females  did  start  with 
higher  means  on  the  total  positive  self-concept  measure. 

Does  this  mean  that  persons  with  higher  measures  will 
accelerate  faster  in  self-concept  development  than  those 
with  lower  scores?  Does  it  mean  that  the  C.E.P.  is  more 
responsive  to  females  than  to  males?  Or,  since  the  majority 
of  the  counsellors  on  this  project  were  males,  was  there 
a  counsellor  sex  difference  effect?  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  females  in  our  society  are  more  concerned  about 


security  and  the  future,  thus  they  have  a  vested  interest 
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in  getting  the  most  out  of  the  project. 

One  note  of  caution  should  be  sounded,  though , --thi s 
research  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  self-concept  for  the 
total  group,  not  for  the  males  and  females  taken  separately 
When  the  latter  is  done,  the  sample  size  (males,  n  =  16; 
females,  n  =  23)  would  be  considered  small  for  one  to 
make  generalized  conclusions. 

Thus,  it  can  be  concluded,  this,  thesis,  besides 
determining  that  self-concept  can  be  increased  through 
the  Career  Exploration  Project,  has  also  led  to  a  number 
of  questions  that  will  require  future  research. 

Recommendation  s 

Since  the  findings  for  the  major  question  was  positive 
and  due  to  the  acceptance  of  the  project  by  administrators, 
counsellors,  teachers,  and  students,  then  a  series  of  re¬ 
commendations  are  presented.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
are  based  on  the  convictions  of  the  author  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  guidance  and  counselling  over  the  past  ten  years. 
Others,  are  made  to  reinforce  recommendations  presented  by 
Sankey  (1974,  1975) . 

The  recommendations  are  made  based  on  the  following 


assumptions : 


. 
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1.  The  role  of  schools  is  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  increasingly  complex  world  ahead  of  them. 

2.  Work,  despite  increased  North  American  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  welfare,  will  still  play  an  important  part  in 
peoples  1  lives . 

3.  Many  students  are  unaware  of  their  actual  inter¬ 
ests,  abilities,  and  needs. 

4.  Some  students  underestimate  their  abilities  which 
means  they  aspire  for  less  than  their  potential. 

5.  Some  students  have  difficulty  handling  authority 
and  thus  limit  their  future  education  and  training  in 
institutions  that  appear  to  be  authoritarian.  Self 
understanding  in  this  area  should  help  the  student  better 
control  his  behavior. 

6.  Many  students  feel  that  they  are  a  failure  in 
school  not  realizing  that  they  probably  have  some  areas  of 
strength  for  which  there  are  routes  that  will  bring  success 

either  now  or  in  the  future. 

■j  Guidance  programs  in  our  schools  are  helpful, 

but  are  in  need  of  new  materials,  techniques,  and  priorities. 

8.  Many  students  in  our  schools  benefit  from  improv¬ 
ing  their  self-concepts.  Their  behaviors  are  more  inten- 
tioned  and  predictable.  Their  attitudes  toward  school, 


. 


■ 
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teachers,  and  significant  others  subsequently  improve. 

They  are  better  able  to  interpret  and  cope  with  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  living  with  themselves  and  others. 

Recommendation  1 

After  USSR  shot  Sputnik  into  outer  space  North  America 
geared  for  an  age  of  technology.  Science  and  industrial 
pursuits  came  first ;  the  individual  was  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  As  a  result,  a  reaction  was  felt  in  schools  as 
exemplified  by  school  walkouts  and  a  cry  for  representative 
government.  A  resultant  political  cry  for  a  'just  society' 
for  the  individual  was  also  heard.  Rebellion  soared  against 
authority  and  the  plight  of  parents  became  frantic  as  young 
people  turned  to  LSD  and  other  drugs.  Now  in  the  late 
1970s,  people  have  realized  that  science  and  technology 
have  solved  some  problems,  but  have  created  others.  This 
plus  increased  leisure  time  gives  people  time  to 
think  and  ask,  "Who  am  I?"  Schools  are  increasingly  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressures  to  change  their  curricula  such  that 
students  can  answer  the  question  from  a  success  orientation 

rather  than  as  a  failure. 

At  the  same  time,  marriage  breakdown,  crime,  and 
mental  instability  is  increasing.  Community  colleges  and 
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universities  are  responding  to  this  need  by  offering  more 
courses  of  the  know  yourself  variety.  Dreikur's  parenting 
groups,  transactional  analysis,  and  meditation  plus  an  up¬ 
surge  in  sports  participant  programs  name  only  a  few  of  the 
responses  to  the  needs  to  develop  and  understand  the  self. 
Our  school  systems  similarly  need  to  respond  in  their 
curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  late  1970s.  The  Career 
Exploration  Program  can  be  considered  one  contributor  to 
self  knowledge  fitting  into  a  much  broader  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  schools  offer  a  K-12  program 
of  life  skills  designed  to  assist  young  people  define  them¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  others. 

Such  a  program  would  incorporate  the  concept  of 
Super  (1970)  that  the  role  as  teachers,  counsellors,  and 
parents  is  to  assist  the  child  with  experiences  that  help 

him  'make  a  life. ' 

Recommendation  2 

Included  in  the  life  skills  program  would  be  needed 
understandings  of  our  society  such  as  knowing  the  use  of 
and  being  able  to  relate  to  legal,  medical,  and  social 


m  s 


titutions.  However,  since  the  role  of  work  is  likewise 


important , 


. 
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It  is  recommended  that  a  program  of  career  guidance 
be  compulsary  for  all  students  as  a  part  of  an  overall  life 
skills  program.  That  the  emphasis  be  developmental  in  na¬ 
ture,  exploratory  in  grade  ten  leading  to  assistance  in 
actual  decisions  in  grade  12. 

Recommendation  3 

Since  unemployment  is  highest  amongst  untrained,  school 
dropouts,  and  since  self-knowledge  courses  occur  after  grade 
nine  and  ten,  too  late  for  the  person  that  does  not  gradu¬ 
ate. 

It  is  recommended  a  program  be  developed  and  implemen¬ 
ted  for  potential  dropouts,  such  that  in  the  event  of  their 
dropping  out,  they  are  equipped  with  the  life  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  cope  with  society,  including  work. 

Recommendation  4 

Since  the  present  university  programs  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  levels  train  teachers  in  diverse  subject  areas, 
and  since  life  skills  and  'personalized'  guidance  programs 
such  as  the  C.E.P.  require  a  set  of  skills. 

It  is  recommended  that  a. major  field  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  be  one  of  counsel- 
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ling  or  life  skills  teacher.  That  the  program  be  assessed 
not  only  on  academic  merit,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  relate  to  youth. 

Such  a  program  could  also  incorporate  a  'Family  Life' 
component  to  equip  the  teacher  to  meet  the  demand  of  self- 
knowledge  courses. 

Recommendation  5 

The  research  in  this  thesis  has 1  led  to  a  number  of 

questions.  Some  include  the  self-concept  differences 

between  males  and  females;  others,  the  credibility  of  the 

research  tools  currently  available.  Yet,  administrators 

in  a  recent  workshop  in  Red  Deer  County  stated  that  they 

consider  the  affective  needs  of  the  students  must  come 

ahead  of  the  academic  requirements  of  the  school.  Yet, 

these  same  administrators  admit  the  need  for  programs  and 

skills  to  increase  improved  self-concept  along  with  changing 
behavior . 

It  is  recommended  that  an  active  program  of  research 
into  how  to  increase  students'  understanding  of  themselves 
and  others  be  instrumented  through  funding  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association, 
and  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association. 


\ 
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Recommendation  6 

Since  the  success  of  any  new  program  requires  community 
support , 

It  is  recommended  a  representative  committee  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  investigate  the  above  recommendations  in  each 
school  jurisdiction  in  our  province. 

Such  a  committee  should  encompass  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  namely  parents,  students,  employers,  and  employees, 
as  well  as  groups  with  areas  of  expertise  such  as  industrial 
personnel  managers,  Canada  Manpower  and  personnel,  univer¬ 
sity  specialists,  and  school  administrators. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  recommendations.  This  chapter 

now  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  study. 

Summary 

This  study  has  examined  self-concept  change  following 
the  administration  of  a  Career  Exploration  Project.  The 
project  was  well  accepted  by  students.  An  increase  of 
self-concept  as  measured  by  the  total  positive  measure  of 
the  Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale,  was  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant.  A  subsequent  analysis  of  this  measure  for  males 
and  females  taken  separately  demonstrated  significance  for 
females  only.  This  led  to  the  recommendation  for  further 
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research  with  a  larger  sample  of  both  males  and  females 

to  determine  if  there  is  a  sex  difference  as  indicated  in 
this  research. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  project  reported  the  results  of  the  pre-post 
questionnaire  including  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory 
(attitude  scale)  for  within  treatment  group  only.  While 
the  main  intent  of  this  thesis  was  to  examine  the  self- 
concept,  the  reporting  of  vocational  maturity  would  have 
been  more  conclusive  if  the  control  group  had  also  been 
administered  the  inventory,  thus  allowing  a  comparison  wTith 
a  similar  yet,  non-treatment  group.  A  subsidiary  study 
could  have  also  been  done  to  determine  if  there  was  a 
relationship  between  the  TSCS  and  the  CMI  (attitude  scale) . 
This  will  have  to  be  left  to  future  research. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CAREER  EXPLORATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ill 


CAREER  EXPLORATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Registration  Number 
CCDO  (New)  Program 
Card  Sequence  #  6 

School  _ 

Name 


(To  be  supplied  by  counsellor) 


1.  (GEB)  What  grade  do  you  plan  to  complete  in  school?  (Check  only  one 
of  the  following.) 

|  |  (1)  Complete  up  to  Grade  6 

|  '  |  (2)  Complete  up  to  Grade  8 

|  j  (3)  Complete  up  to  Grade  10 

||  (4)  Complete  Grade  11 

□  (5)  Complete  Grade  12 

2.  (SVP)  How  much  additional  .-training  time  are  you  willing  to  spend  on  the 
job,  or  apprenticing,  or  at  a  business  college,  technical  institute,  or 
university? 

NOTE:  An  apprenticeship  program  usually  requires  2  to  4  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  and  a  technologist  requires  1  to  2  years  of  training.  (Check 
only  one  of  the  following.) 

|  '  j  (1)  Short  demonstration  only 

[  1  (2)  More  than  a  short  demonstration,  up  to  and  including  30  days 

Q~]  (3)  Over  30  days,  up  to  and  including  3  months 
[~  ~"|  (4)  Over  3  months,  up  to  and  including  6  months 

f~  1  (5)  Over  6  months,  up  to  and  including  1  year 

f  (6)  Over  1  year,  up  to  and  including  2  years 

[_ J  (7)  Over  2  years,  up  to  and  including  4  years 

|  |  (8)  Over  4  years,  up  to  and  including  10  years 

|  1  (9)  Over  10  years 


Coding 

1-4 


NC 

6-29 

30 


31 


j , 
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H  121  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  ON  THIS  PACT .  RIVE  ON 
3.  (AITITUDE) 

G.A.i.B.  TESI  SCORES.  Examiner  v/ill  provide  information. 

.  Q  1  ©  3  4  S 

K  1  2  3  @  5 


The  person  above  indicated  that  he  attained  level  2  in 
the  Q  test  and  level  4  in  the  K  test. 


G 

V 

N 

S 

P 

Q 

K 

F 

M 

E 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

t 

5 

5 

5 

S 

S 


4.  (COLOR  DISCRIMINATION) 

Examiner  will  indicate  presence  or  absence  of  ability  to  discriminate 
color. 

|  |  (1)  Has  color  discrimination  ability 

[ _ 3  (2)  Has  some  difficulty  discriminating  color 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


42 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


(STRLWGTH)  The  physical  demands  inquired  of  workers  in  different 
occupations  vary.  Indicate  the  comfortable  physical  work  (lifting, 
carrying,  pushing,  pulling)  you  are  capable  of  doing  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  (Check  only  one  of  the  following.) 


|  |  S  Sitting  and  lifting  10  lbs  maximum  and  occasionally  lifting 

and/or  carrying  small  objects.  (Could  do  tnis  work  in  a 
wheelchair. ) 

f~~|  L  Lifting  20  lbs.  maximum  with  frequent,  lifting  and/or  carrying 
of  objects  weighing  up  to  10  lbs. 

|  |  M  Lifting  50  lbs.  maximum  with  frequent  lifting  and/or  carrying 

of  objects  weighing  up  to  20  lbs. 

j  |  H  Lifting  100  lbs.  with  frequent  lifting  and/or  carrying  of 
objects  weighing  up  to  50  lbs. 

□  V  Lifting  in  excess  of  100  lbs.  with  frequent  lifting  and/or 
carrying  of  objects  weighing  50  lbs.  or  more. 


(PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES)  Indicate  which,  if  any,  of  the  following  would 
cause  you  serious  difficulty,  if  you  were  required  to  carry  them  on 
frequently  on  the  job.  (Check  one,  two  or  more  of  the  following.  If  none, 

TTYTiTr  .  ,  _  .  leave  all  boxes  blank.) 

I  |  (2)  Climbing  and/or  balancing 

|  |  (3)  Stooping,  kneeling,  crouching  and/or  crawling 

j  ~|  (4)  Reaching,  handling,  fingering  and/or  feeling 


|  |  (5)  Talking:  expressing  and  exchanging  ideas  with  others 

|  |  (6)  Hearing  what  is  said  by  others 

|  |  (7)  Seeing  clearly  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  or  more  and/or  seeing 

clearly  at  a  distance  of  20  inches  or  less.  (Do  not  check 
if  vision  can  be  corrected  by  glasses.) 


Many  occupations  require  you  to  work  m.'  >tly  indoors,  other  occupations 
make  is  necessary  to  work  mostly  outdoors,  still  others  require  both 
inside  and  outside  work.  (Check  one  of  the  following.) 

|  |  i  Inside:  You  prefer  to  spend  3/4  or  more  of  your  time  working 

indoors . 

0  Outside:  You  prefer  to  spend  3/4  or  more  of  your  time  working 
outdoors. 


| - 1  B  Both:  You  prefer  to  spend  1/2  of  your  time  working  indoors 

and  1/2  of  your  time  outdoors. 
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8.  (ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS)  Many  occupations  require  the  worker  to 
some  time  working  under  rather  adverse  conditions  of  weather,  noise, 


spend 


body  hazards  (injury),  fames  and  dust.  Indicate  which  of  the  following 
you  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  as  part  of  your  future  working 
situation.  (Chech  one,  one,  two  or  more  of  the  following.  If  none,  leavef 

□  ,  ...  r  ,  ,  ,  .  =  1.1  boxes"b)  an1 

(2)  V.orkmg  under  conditions  of  extreme  cold  and  rapid  temperature 

change  to  the  point  where  it  would  cause  body  discomfort. 

|  1  (3)  Working  under  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  rapid  temperature 

change  to  the  point  where  it  would  cause  body  discomfort. 

[  |  (4)  Working  under  wet  and/or  humid  conditions  to  the  point  where 

moisture  content  is  high  enough  to  cause  body  discomfort. 

|  |  (5)  Working  under  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  noise 

and/or  vibration  which  could  cause  bodily  injury  if  you  had  to 
put  up  with  it  day  after  day. 

[  |  (6)  Working  under  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  definite  risk  of 

bodily  injury. 

|  |  (7)  Working  under  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dust, 

fumes,  odors  and  poor  ventilation. 
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9.  (INThRESTS)  From  the  list  cf  activities  below,  check  the  five  that  you 
would  most  prefer  to  have  as  part  of  your  future  work .  It~Is  important 
that  you  check  five  activities . 

□  (1)  You  would  prefer  working  with  things  and  objects. 

f "  '  1  (2)  You  would  prefer  working  with  people  in  a  business-like  manner. 

□  (3)  You  w'ould  prefer  routine,  concrete  and  organized  work. 

□  C4)  You  would  prefer  helping  others  who  may  be  in 

difficulty. 

|  (5)  You  would  prefer  work  which  makes  you  feel  important. 

(6)  You  would  prefer  work  which  requires  you  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  others  and  make  ideas  known  to  people. 

□  (7)  You  would  prefer  scientific  and  technical  work. 

□  (8)  You  would  prefer  working  with  ideas  and  creating  new  things. 

|  (9)  You  would  prefer  working  alone  in  relation  to  machines, 
processing  materials,  and  applying  teclmiques. 

[  1  (10)  You  would  prefer  work  which  gives  satisfaction  through 

producing  something  that  can  be  seen. 


In  order  of  preference  to  you,  w'ould  you  now  please  arrange  your  above 
choices  in  the  following  boxes. 

For  example:  If  a  student's  first  choice  was  activity  # 3,  second 

choice  activity  #2  followed  by  activities  #7,  <>0,  and  #9 
in  order  of  choice  he  would  indicate: 

[~T~|  First  choice 

[  2  ]  Second  choice 

|  7  |  Third  choice 

[~3~]  Fourth  choice  _ 

(  9  |  Fifth  choice 


As  shown  in  the  example  above,  would  you  arrange  your  choices  in  the 
following  boxes. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


First  choice 
Second  choice 
Third  choice 
Fourth  choice 
Fifth  choice 
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10. 


(TEMPERAMENTS)  Different  occupations  call  for  different  personal 
qualities  or  characteristics.  From  the  following  list  of  work  situations, 
check  the  six  which  best  match  with  your  personal  qualities,  as  you  see 
them.  Ft  i_s  important  that  you  check  six  preferences. 

(I  (1)  Work  in  which  there  would  be  a  variety  of  tasks  and  frequent 
change . 

(2)  Work  which  would  be  repetitive,  doing  the  sarnie  tilings  over  and 
over  again. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


(3)  Working  under  a  boss  who  told  you  exactly  what  to  do. 

(4)  Directing  and  controlling  the  work  of  others,  being  a  supervisor 
or  boss. 

(5)  Work  which  would  involve  you  very  much  with  other  people. 

(6)  Working  on  your  own,  away  from  other ' people. 

(7)  Work  in  v.'hich  you  could  influence  other  people's  opinions  and 
judgments  about  ideas  and  things. 

(8)  Work  in  which  you  would  be  faced  with  stress  and  the  unexpected 
or  taking  risks. 

(9)  Work  in  which  you  would  have  to  make  important  decisions  based 
on  your  own  judgments  and  ideas. 


f~  1  (10)  Work  in  which  you  would  have  to  make  important  decisions  based 
on  things  that  can  be  seen  and  measured. 

□  (X)  Work  in  which  you  would  have  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  others. 

|  |  (Y)  Work  in  which  you  would  have  to  be  very  exact  and  precise,  be 

vety  careful  to  do  the  job  exactly  as  required. 


In  order  of  importance  to  you,  would  you  ,  .ease  arrange  your  above  choices 
in  the  following  boxes. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


First  choice  (most  important  to  you) 

Second  choice  (2nd  most  important  to  you) 

Third  choice 

Fourth  choice 

Fifth  choice 

Sixth  choice  . 
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11.  Indicate  whether  you  are: 

[  |  M  Male 

HI  F  Female 

12.  Do  you  play  a  musical  instrument  or  sing? 

□  Y  Yes 

[  ~|  N  No 

13.  In  many  occupations  there  is  a  need  to  be  able  to  do  drawing,  painting, 
crafts,  designing  and  possibly  sculpturing.  How  do  you  compare  to 
others  in  this  ability?  (Chech  one  of  the  following.) 

I  I  Y  Top.  1/3 

P~~|  N  Not  in  top  1/3 
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14. 


In  the  following  nine  questions  would  you  estimate  how  you  compare  to 
other  people  of  your  age. 


A. 


How  well  do  you  compare  with  others  in  your  general  learning  abilit/? 
How  well  do  you  "catch  on"  to  ideas  --  sometimes  closely  related  to 
how  well  you  do  or  did  in  high  school.  (Check  one  of  the  following.) 

[  |  i.  Top  10% 

[  |  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

[  1  iii.  Middle  1/3 

|  |  iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  10% 

f~~1  v>  Bottom  10% 


B.  How  well  do  you  compare  with  others  in  your  ability  to  r^ad  and  under¬ 
stand  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  books  and  magazines,  to 
express  ideas  in  sentences,  paragraphs  and  essays?  (Check  one  of  the 
following. ) 

|  |  i.  Top  10% 

|  |  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

|  "|  iii.  Middle  1/3 

|  |  iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  10% 

|  ~j  v.  Bottom  10% 


C.  How  well  do  you  compare  with  others  in  your  ability  to  work  with 
numbers?  How  well  are  you  able  to  perform  arithmetic  operations 
quickly  and  accurately.  (Check  one  of  the  following.) 

|  |  i.  Top  10% 

|~~~~[  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

|  |  iii.  Middle  1/3 

| '  '  [  iv.  Bottom  3/3  but  not  bottom  10% 

□  v.  Bottom  10% 

D.  How  well  do  you  compare  to  others  in  your  ability  to  visualize  shapes 
in  space?  This  ability  is  used  in  blueprint  reading  and  solving 
geometric  problems;  the  ability  to  see  objects  in  two  or  three 
dimensions  as  in  drafting. 


|~  |  i.  Top  10% 

|  |  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

[~~1  iii.  Middle  1/3 

[~~  |  iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  10% 

|  |  v.  Bottom  10% 
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E. 


F. 


In  many  occupations  it  is  important  to  detect  slight  differences 
in  shapes ,  shadings  or  pictures,  widths  and  lengths  of  lines, 
flaws  in  cloth,  and  slight,  imperfections  in  machine  parts.  How 
do  you  compare  to  others  with  respect  to  this  ability? 


Top  101 

Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

Middle  1/3 

Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  10% 
Bottom  10% 


numbers  and  words  for  accuracy  as  in  proof-reading, 
compare  to  others  in  this  ability? 


□ 

i. 

□ 

ii. 

□ 

iii. 

□ 

iv. 

□ 

V. 

In  many 

How  do  you 


|  |  i.  Top  10% 

|  )  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  101 

|  | iii.  Middle  1/3 

|  |  iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  101 

|  |  v.  Bottom  10% 


G.  In  many  sports  and  occupations  there  is  a  need  to  coordinate  eye  and 
hand  movements.  For  example,  it  is  important  in  dribbling  a  basket¬ 
ball,  hitting  a  golfball,  sewing  by  hand.  How  well  do  you  compare 
to  others  in  this  ability? 

[  1  i.  Top  10% 

j  1  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

(  |  iii.  Middle  1/3 

|  |  iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  botto"  10% 

|  j  v.  Bottom  1/3 

H.  In  many  occupations  there  is  a  need  to  handle  small  objects  rapidly 
and  accurately.  For  example,  it  is  important  in  taking  3n  alarm 
clock  apart  and  putting  it  back  together,  loosening  and  tightening 
small  nuts  and  bolts  which  are  concealed  from  view,  fine  sewing, 
crocheting.  How  do  you  compare  to  others  in  this  regard? 

FI  i.  Top  10% 

[  |  ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 

[  |  iii.  Middle  1/3 

[  |  iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  10% 

|  |  v.  Bottom  10% 


75 


76 


77 


78 


\ 


r 


' 


1 

■ 


□□□□□ 


I. 


a  need  to  move  hands 
example,  catching  and 


In  many  occupations  and  sports  there  is 
skillfully,  accurately  and  easily.  For 

Eu°Ctillg.a  basketball,  tiding  dartC  handling 
small  tools  (wenches ,  pliers),  hand  mixing  of  food  and  weaving 
How  do  you  compare  to  others  in  this  regard?  2 

i.  Top  10% 


ii.  Top  1/3  but  not  top  10% 
lii.  Middle  1/3 


iv.  Bottom  1/3  but  not  bottom  10% 
v.  Bottom  10% 
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Registration  Number 
Card  Sequence  7 


_(To  be  supplied  by  coinw  el  lor) 


15. 


From  the  list  of  occupations  supplied,  choose  10  occupations  for  which 
you  feel  capable  of  training  and  would  like  to  engage  in  for  a  good 
portion  of  your  life.  In  the  spaces  provided  belcw,  list  these  occupa¬ 
tions  in  order  of  preference,  by  name  and  number.  Choose  the  one  out 
of -the  10  you  feel  most  suited  for  and  write  its  name  and  number  in  the 
first  position,  then  write  in  your  second  choice  and  so  on  until  you 
have  listed  all  10  in  order.  Take  special  care  to  see  that  the  number 
is  correct. 


Name  of  Occupation 


Number  of  Occupation 


1st  Choice 

2nd  Choice 

3rd  Choice 

4th  Choice 

5th  Choice 

6th  Choice 

7th  Choice 

8th  Choice 

9th  Choice 


1-4 

S 


6-12 

13-19 

20-26 

27-33 

34-40 

41-47 

48-54 

55-61 

02-63 


10th  Choice 


69-75 
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APPENDIX  B  * 


FOLIO  OF  DATA  FOR  STUDENT  'X' 


The  folio  used  in  this  Red  Deer  County  Study  used  the 
Kuder  Interest  Test  instead  of  the  Canadian  Occupational 
Interest  Inventory  (COII).  The  pages  used  with  the 
Kuder  are  inserted  in  this  folio  after  pages  explaining 
the  COII.  The  COII  was  not  available  for  use. 
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CAREER  EXPLORATION 

*  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  ftftftftftftftfcftftft 


PROJECT 

fi  &  *  *  ft  it 


Dear  Si  u  deni  X} 

At  this  time  of  year  many  of  you  are  faced  with  important  decisions.  Should  I 
take  this  program  or  that  one?  Should  I  become  a  lawyer,  grain  farmer,  a  stenographer, 
chef,  ...?  After  high  school  should  I  go  directly  into  work,  apprenticeship,  school 
of  tedmology  or  university? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  you  will  have  to  obtain  answers  to 
some  other  rather  important  questions.  What  kind  of  person  am  I?  What  are  my 
interests  or  abilities?  What  do  I  coiisider  important  in  my  future  occupation  [high 
pay,  steady  job,  variety  ...)?  How  do  I  feel  about  taking  more  training  after  hi^h 
school?  Indeed,  you  will  be  able  to  make  better  occupational  choices  when  you 
unde.-.tand  yourself  more  fully.  In  order  to  gather  this  self  information,  you  w'cre 
given  tests  in  the  areas  of  interests,  aptitudes,  and  work  values  or  needs.  Also 
you  were  supplied  with  a  computer  printout  listing  many  occupational  possibilities. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  you  to  study  this  information  rather  carefully. 

The  first  type  of  information  resulting  from  an  interest  test  (Kuder  Preference 
Record  for  Grade  X  and  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Grade  XlFj  provides  a 
stocktaking  function.  This  brings  to  your  attention  information  you  possess  but 
perhaps  have  not  thought  about.  These  results  will  provide  a  good  place  to  begin 
self  analysis,  because  one  is  usually  satisfied  with  his  interests.  What  arc 
interests?  Simply,  interests  are  activities  which  one  likes  to  engage  in.  Indeed, 
programs  and  occupations  chosen  in  keeping  with  one’s  interests  will  usually  produce 
fewer  educational  and  occupational  misfits.  In  looking  over  the  profile  you  are 
encouraged  to  consider  both  high  and  law  interest  areas.  For  example,  a  boy  who 
scored  highly  on  mechanical  and  low  on  artistic  interests  might  well  be  advised  tc 
consider  educational  programs  and  occupations  stressing  mechanical  activities,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  somewhat  cautious  about  selecting  those  requiring  artistic  interests. 
In  addition,  it  is  important  to  note  that  high  interest  does  not  guarantee  success  in 
that  area.  As  will  be  seen,  success  in  an  area  is  not  the  result  of  interest  alone 
but  the  product  of  many  factors  such  as  aptitudes,  proven  achievement,  drive, 
availability  of  training,  study  habits,  and  attitudes  toward  education. 

The  General  Aptitude  Test  Batter)’  provides  another  source  of  information  which 
will  be  helpful  to  you  in  educational  and  occupational  planning.  These  test  results 
attempt  to  measure  many  types  of  aptitudes.  What  is  an  aptitude?  Simple,  an  aptitude 
is  the  ability  to  le3m  in  certain  areas.  For  example,  an  above  average  score  (1  or  2] 
in  spatial  relations  would  indicate  that  a  student  has  the  capacity  to  lcam  ideas 
which  involve  spatial  relations  (drafting,  etc.).  However,  such  a  score  does  not  imply 
that  this  student  will  be  successful  in  drafting  or  art.  Success  in  these  areas 
would  also  depend  on  taking  training  in  these  areas  as  well  as  interest,  drive,  etc. 
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In  addition  to  interests  and  aptitudes,  the  Work  Values  Inventory  for  Grade  X 
and  the  Needs  Preference  Inventory  for  Grade  XII  will  be  helpful  in  identifying 
satisfaction  or  needs  which  you  consider  important  in  your  future  work  setting. 

For  instance,  an  individual  may  be  attracted  to  farming  because  it  allows  him  the 
satisfaction  of  becoming  his  o\/n  boss.  Another  may  consider  becoming  a  travelling 
salesman  because  he  reels  the  need  for  variety  in  his  work.  The  need  for  job 
security  and  the  need  to  help  others  may  cause  individuals  to  consider  teaching  as 
a  career.  As  previously  indicated,  success  in  an  area  depends  not  only  upon  having 
certain  satisfactions  or  needs  met  in  an  occupation  but  also  having  the  necessary 
interests,  drive,  aptitudes,  etc. 

Your  study  habits,  your  attitude  toward  teadiers  and  education  in  general  can 
influence  your  educational  and  occupational  progress.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
students  who  are  average  in  ability  have  been  successful  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  because  of  good  work  habits  and  positive  attitudes  towards  their  instructors 
and  further  education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  some  students 
having  superior  abilities  have  failed  because  of  poor  study  habits  and  attitudes. 

Your  past  school  achievement  also  should  be  considered  in  planning  for  the 
future.  For  example,  a  student  who  is  doing  poorly  in  science  and  mathematics 
should  be  cautious  about  procedding  into  occupations  which  require  abilities  in 
these  areas.  In  addition,  admission  officers  in  post  secondary  school  institutions 
tel1  us  that  high  school  marks  provide  one  of  the  best  single  means  for  predicting 
success.  For  instance,  a  student  who  has  an  average  of  75  or  better  (in  English, 
Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  and  Science)  will  probably  be  successful  in  most 
training  programs  after  high  school.  Also  it  is  common  knowledge  that  students 
with  lower  averages  have  been  successful  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  These 
latter  students,  though  fewer  in  number,  usually  have  the  benefit  of  strong 
motivation  and  good  work  habits.  However,  in  training  for  trades  (for  instance, 
carpentry,  autobody,  welding,  etc.)  past  school  achievement  may  not  be  quite  as 
important. 

In  order  to  avoid  becoming  an  educational  and  occupational  misfit,  it  is 
important  that  you  attempt  to  make  your  plan:  considering  at  least  the  factors 
mentioned  previously.  The  computer  printouts  listing  occupations  will  provide  you 
with  some  suggestions  which  you  might  want  to  explore  further. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  process  of  acquiring  self  understanding 
and  planning,  though  time  consuming,  pays  off  in  terms  of  fulfillment  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  world  of  work.  Happy  is  the  man  who  looks  forward  to  his  work. 

We  will  not  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  occupational  future  because  we  believe 
success  in  this  area  is  more  the  product  of  good  planning  than  luck. 


Your  counsellor 
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Name  *,  _X _ Si  u  cLe  n  1 

Surname  Given  Name 


CANADIAN  OCCUPATIONAL 


What  is  an  interest?  Simply,  interests  are  activities  which  one  likes  to 
engage  in.  For  example,  one  may  be  interested  in  scientific  activities  such 
as  fixing  radios,  studying  plants  and  animals.  At  the  same  time  they  may  not 
particularly  like  working  with  people,  as  in  car  sales.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  success  in  an  area  is  not  the  result  of  interest  alone.  For  example, 
a  person  may  be  interested  in  being  a  jet  pilot  but  not  have  the  ability  to 
complete  the  training. 


How  to  Understand  the  Score  Levels 

It  is  important  that  you  pay  close  attention  to  not  only  high  scores  of 
10  and  above,  but  also  to  low  scores  of  4  and  below.  High  scores  indicate 
occupational  interest  areas  which  you  should  investigate  rather  carefully. 

Liy  contrast,  low  scores  indicate  occupational  interest  areas  about  which  you 
should  be  somewhat  cautious. 


Number:  X  XXX Level:  IQ 

INTEREST  INVENTORY 
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PH  Tilings.  You  are  ni°re_inteTested  injvurkingjvlth  things  than  with 
£eople^  You  like  taking  a  radio  apart,  cooking,  weaving 
rugs,  fixing  a  car,  knitting,  working  with  tools, 
operating  a  machine. 


14J  People-  You  are  m°re_interested  in_working_with  people  than  with 
things^  You  like  teaching  and  organizing  people,  writing 
about  people,  planning  parties. 


LLtti  Business  Contact .  You  are  more  interested  in  meeting_peo£le  in 

business  than  i.n_scientific  j^c^ivities^  You  are  interested 
in  being  a  sales  clerk  in  a  store,  selling  real  estate, 
being  a  secretary  of  a  club,  interviewing  people  for  a  job, 
acting  as  a  receptionist. 

1  O  i  Scientific.  You  are  more_inter£sted  in_S£ientifi£  £c£ivi£i£S  than 
in__busines£  contac£.  You  are  interested  in  studying 
specimens  under  •  microscope,  reading  science  magazines, 
collecting  fossils,  building  a  homemade  electric  motor, 
mixing  chemicals,  analyzing  soil  conditions. 


Routing.  You  are  moi£_interested  i_n_activi_ti_es_  which  are  routine 
than  abstract __or  £r£ative_._  You  are  interested  in  filing 
records,  having  a  routine  job  where  you  always  know  what 
is  expected  of  you,  using  an  adding  machine  all  day,  doing 
the  same  work  until  it  is  finished,  typing  addresses. 


j  ^  1  Abstract-Creative  You  are  mo £c_i n  t cr £S ted  in_a£tiviti_e£  which  are 

abstract  or  allow  you  £o_be  creative  .than  routine  2_ctLi£it_i£sj_ 
You  are  interested  in  painting  pictures,  designing  new 
gadgets,  creating  a  new  hairdo,  writing  stories,  composing 
music,  designing  buildings. 
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-  133  ^interested  in_  helping  _  people  than  engaging 

—  -  — L— V-L-Cl  l1™!"  You  are  interested  in  assisting  people 
o  maybe  in  trouble,  caring  for  sick  animals,  belonging  to 
a  club,  doing  volunteer  work. 


■!-  r 


Solitary 


'  ^  disinterested  in_being_alone  than  en£a£ing_in 

activities_with  others^  You  are  interested  in  working  with 
machines,  tinkering  with  cars,  developing  pictures  in  a 
darkroom,  being  a  ham  operator,  laboratory  technician,  cooking. 


Prestige.  ^  You  are  more_interested  in_being_considered  important  by 
other  people  than  making_something_that  is_pl_< easing  to 
yourself^  You  are  interested  in  coaching  a  telm~  being  the 
leader  of  a  group,  being  a  referee,  directing  a  play, 
heading  a  Red  Cross  drive,  being  a  business  manager. 
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Production.  You  are  morejn; teres  ted  injnaking  things  than  being  a 
lead er_of  other  people^  You  are  interested  in  making  shell 
jewelry,  remodelling  cars,  baking  a  cake,  making  furniture, 
gardening,  developing  pictures 
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INTEREST  PROFILE 
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INTERPRETING 

YOUR  INTEREST  PROFILE 


OUTDOOR  interest  means  preference  for 
vork  or  activity  that  keeps  you  out¬ 
side  mo3t  of  the  time--usually  vrork 
dealing  with  plants  and  other  growing 
things,  animals,  fish,  and  birds. 
Foresters,  naturalists,  fishermen, 
telephone  linemen,  and  farmers  are 
among  those  high  in  outdoor  interest. 

MECHANICAL  interest  means  prefer¬ 
ence  for  working  with  machines  and 
tools.  If  you  like  to  tinker  with 
old  clocks,  repair  broken  objects, 
or  watch  a  garage  mechanic  at  work, 
you  might  enjoy  shop  courses  in 
school.  Aviator,  toolmaker,  machin¬ 
ist,  plumber,  automobile  repairman, 
and  engineer  fire  emong  the  many  jobs 
nvolving  high  mechanical  interest. 

COMPUTATIONAL  interest  indicates  a 
preference  for  working  with  numbers 
and  an  interest  in  math  courses  in 
school.  Bookkeepers,  accountants, 
bank  tellers,  engineers,  and  many 
kinds  of  scientists  are  usually  high 
in  computational  interest. 

SCIENTIFIC  Interest  is  an  interest  in_ 
the  discovery  or  understanding  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  solution  of  problems, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the 
physical  world.  If  you  have  a  high 
score  in  this  area,  you  probably  en¬ 
joy  working  in  the  science  lab,  read¬ 
ing  science  articles,  or  doing  science 
experiments  as  a  hobby.  Physician, 
chemist,  engineer,  laboratory  tech¬ 
nician,  meteorologist,  dietitian, 
and  aviator  are  among  the  occupations 
involving  high  scientific  interest. 

PERSUASIVE  interest  is  an  interest 
in  meeting  and  dealing  with  people, 
in  convincing  others  of  the  Justice 
of  a  cause  or  a  point  of  view,  or 
in  promoting  projects  or  things  to 


sell.  Most  salesmen,  personnel 
managers,  and  buyers  have  high  per¬ 
suasive  interest.  It  you  have  a 
high  score  in  this  area,  you  may 
enjoy  such  activities  as  debating, 
selling  tickets  for  a  school  play 
or  dance,  or  selling  advertising 
space  for  the  school  paper. 

ARTISTIC  interest  indicates  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  doing  creative  work 
with  the  Kinds- -usual ly  vork  involving 
design,  color,  and  materials.  If  you 
like  to  paint,  draw,  sculpture,  de¬ 
corate  a  room,  design  clothes,  or  vork 
on  sets  for  school  plays,  you  are  pro¬ 
bably  high  in  this  interest.  So  are 
artists,  sculptors,  dress  designers, 
ft r chi tects,  hairdressers,  and  interior 
decora  tors „ 

LITERARY  interest  is  an  interest  in 
reading  and  writing.  Persons  with 
literary  interest  include  novelists, 
English  teachers,  poets,  editors, 
news  reporters,  and  librarians.  If 
you  have  a  high  score  on  the  literary 
scale,  English  is  probably  one  of  your 
favorite  subjects,  and  you  may  enjoy 
VTiting  for  the  school  paper  or  mag¬ 
azine. 

MUSICAL  interest  usually  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  persons  who  enjoy  going 
to  concerts,  playing  an  instrument, 
singing,  or  reading  about  music  and 
musicians.  Musicians,  music  teachers, 
and  music  critics  ore  among  those  who 
have  directed  high  musical  interest  into 
a  vocation. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  interest  indicates  a 
preference  for  activities  that  involve 
helping  people.  Nurses,  Boy  Scout  or  Gi 
Scout  leaders,  vocational  counsellor;, 
tutors,  personnel  workers,  social  worker 
hospital  attendants,  and  ministers,  rab¬ 
bis,  and  others  in  religious  service  are 
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among  those  high  in  this  interest  area. 

CLERICAL  interest  means  e  preference  for 
work  that  is  clearly  defined  for  you-- 
vork  that  involves  specific  tasks  re¬ 
quiring  precision  and  accuracy.  If  you 
have  high  clerical  interest,  you  pro¬ 
bably  enjoy  school  subjects  and  activities 
that  require  attention  to  detail.  Jobs 
such  as  bookkeeper,  accountant,  file  clerk, 
salesclerk,  statistician,  teach  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  and  traffic  manager 
fall  in  this  area. 
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TORK  VALUES  INVENTORY 

Name  _ _ O  L  n  A  e.  r\  ~L  X _  _  Number  jC  X  X  JL  Level  |  0 _ _ 

rhe  statements  below  represent  values  which  people  consider  important  in  their 
work.  Values  are  satisfactions  which  people  often  seek  in  their  jobs  or  as  a  result 
of  their  jobs.  They  are  not  considered  equally  important  by  all  people.  For  example, 
one  person  may  value  security  and  economic  return  as  being  very  important.  Such  an 
individual  probably  would  be  advised  to  select  occupations  which  would  insure  job 
security  and  high  rates  of  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  another  individual  probably  would 
be  most  happy  in  an  occupation  in  which  there  was  considerable  variety  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  '  1 

Attention  should  be  focused  on  low  scores  as  well  as  high  scores.  For  example, 
an  individual  having  a  high  score  on  security  and  a  low  one  on  variety  might  very 
well  consider  becoming  a  civil  servant  rather  than  a  traveling  salesman. 


How  to  understand  Percentile  Scores: 

For  example,  if  you  had  a  score  of  10  on  variety,  then  out  of  100  people  like  you: 

1)  only  10  people  would  have  variety  scores  which  were  lower  than  yours, 

2)  and  90  people  would  have  variety  scores  which  were  higher  than  yours. 

Note:  Everyone  has  different  work  values,  there  are  no  good  or  bad  scores. 


mil  Altruism:  This  work  value,  or  goal,  is  present  in  work  which  enables  one  to 
help  others,  to  be  concerned  about  the  well  being  of  others,  paiticularly 
the  underprivileged  or  those  who  may  be  in  difficulty.  School  counsellors,  teachers, 
social  workers ,  clergymen  would  tend  to  make  high  scores  on  this  scale. 


t,q 


Esthetic:  This  work  value,  or  goal,  is  inherent  in  work  which  enables  one 
to  make  beautiful  things  and  to  contribute  beauty  to  the  world.  Artists, 
auto  body  workers,  interior  decorators,  architects,  beauticians,  would  probably 
tend  to  make  higher  scores  on  this  scale. 


72  Creativity:  This  work  value,  or  goal,  is  present  in  work  which  enables  one 
to  invent  new'  things,  design  new  projects,  or  develop  new  ideas.  Engineers, 
architects,  interior  decorators,  systems  analysts,  would  probably  score  high  in  this 
area. 


Intellectual  Stimulation:  This  work  value,  or  goal,  is  associated  with  work 
Which  provides  opportunity  for  independent  thinking  and  for  learning  how  and 
why  things  work,  and  permits  one  to  make  his  own  judgments.  Psychiatrists,  lawyers, 
engineers,  philosophers,  would  probably  score  high  in  this  area. 


Achievement:  This  work  value,  or  goal,  is  associated  with  work  which  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  in  doing  a  job  well,  to  sec  the  results  of 
one's  work.  Professional  men,  clerical  workers,  tecJinical  workers,  tend  to  place 
high  emphasis  on  this  value. 


/  2  Independence:  This  is  associated  with  work  which  permits  one  to  work  in 
.  jus  own  way,  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  he  wishes.  Farmers,  self-employed 

businessmen,  research  scientists,  would  probably  mako  high  scores  on  this  value. 
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Prestige:  associated  with  work  in  which  one  is  looked  up  to  as  an  important 
person,  gives  one  status  and  respect  in  the  community.  Politicians, 
physicians,  lawyers,  judges  and  related  professions,  would  probably  make  high  scores 
on  this  value. 


□lC  Management :  associated  with  work  that  enables  one  to  plan  and  lay  out  the 

work  for  others  to  do.  Managers  and  administrators  would  probably  make  high 
scores  on  this  value. 


Economic  Returns :  This  value,  or  goal,  is  associated  with  work  which  pays 
well  and  enables  one  to  have  the  things  he  wants. 


Security:  associated  with  work  which  provides  one  with  the  certainty  of 
having  a  job  even  in  "hard  times".  Civil  servants,  teachers,  fireman  and 
many  others  would  probably  stress  this  value. 


4 
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S;rrroundings:  This  value  is  associated  with  work  which  is  carried  out  under 
pleasant  conditions  --  not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  noisy,  dirty,  good  lighting, 
attractive  surroundings ,  etc.  Secretaries  tend  to  attach  more  importance  to  these 
values  than  do  most  occupational  groups. 


\ 


Supervisory  Relations:  This  value  is  associated  with  work  carried  out  under 
a  supervisor" who  is  fair  and  with  whom  one  can  get  along. 


whom  one 


Associates :  This  value  is  characterized  by  work  which  brings  one  into 
contact  with  fellow  workers  whom  he  likes.  Associates,  the  people  with 
works,  are  considered  important. 


<3  I  j  Way  of  Life:  associated  with  the  kind  of  work  that  permits  "one  to  live  the 
kind~of  life  he  chooses  and  to  be  the  type  of  person  he  wishes  to  be".  For 
example,  a  person  of  high  religious  values  might  have  difficulty  in  becoming  a 
bartender . 


CD  Variety:  associated  with  work  that  provides  an  opportunity  to  do  different 
types  of  jobs,  to  travel,  to  meet  new  people,  experience  novelty  and  change 
in  daily  routine,  to  try  new  and  different  jobs,  to  move  about  the  country. 


c 


■ 


APTITUDES 


-  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 


Name 


£tWent  3C 


Number  XX  XX  Level  I  0 


What  is  an  aptitude?  Simply,  an  aptitude  is  the  ability  to  learn  in  a 
certain  area.  For  example,  a  high  score  in  spatial  relations  would  indicate 
that  a  student  has  a  capacity  to  learn  ideas  which  involve  spatial  relations 
(drafting,  art,  However,  such  a  score  does  not  imply  that  this  student 

will  be  successful  in  drafting  or  art.  Success  in  these  areas  would  also 
depend  on  taking  training  in  these  areas  along  with  other  factors  (interest, 
drive,  work  values,  availability  of  training,  ...). 


In  looking  over  the  scores  listed  below  it  is  important  to  note  that: 

1)  the  scores  for  every  student  will  be  different.  Some  students  will 
have  high  scores  in  some  areas  and  low  scores  in  others.  No  pattern  of  scores 
is  necessarily  better  than  another. 

2)  the  student  should  consider  not  only. high  scores  (level  1  or  2)  but 
also  low  scores  (level  4  and  S) . 

3)  indeed,  in  occupational  choice  a  student  will  probably  want  to  select 
those  which  are  consistent  with  his  high  scores.  He  may  also  be  advised  to 
think  a  second  time  about  selecting  an  occupation  requiring  aptitudes  in 
which  he  has  below  average  scores. 


How  to  understand  Level  Scores: 

Level  1  -  Top  10  % 

Level  2  -  Top  1/3  but  excluding  top  104 

Level  3  -  Middle  1/3  (average) 

Level  4  -  Bottom  1/3  but  excluding  bottom  104 

Level  5  -  Bottom  104 

Level 


(G)  General  Learning  Ability  -  The  ability  to  "catch  on"  or  under- 
stand  instructions,  the  ability  to  reason  and  make  judgments. 
Closely  related  to  doing  well  in  high  school,  school  of  technology  and  uni¬ 
versity. 


X 


(V)  Verbal  Learning  Ability  -  The  ability  to  understand  meaning  of 
words  and  use  them  effectively.  The  ability  to  read  and  compre¬ 
hend.  Rather  important  to  a  student  who  wants  to  continue  his  education  at  a 
school  of  technology  or  university. 


(N)  Numerical  Ability  -  Ability  to  perform  arithmetic  operations 

.quickly  and  accurately,  e.g.  an  accountant,  bookkeeper,  bank  teller. 


3 


(S)  S' 


SP2 

fill 


atial  Relations  -  Ability  to  think  visually  in  three  dimensions, 
li s  ability  is  used  in  blueprint  reading  and  solving  geometric 
problems  as  in  drafting.  Draftsmen,  engineers,  architects,  artists  usually 
make  above  average  scores  in  this  area. 


e 


. 


- 


,  ' 
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CP)  Form  Perception  -  Ability  to  detect  important  details  in  objects 
and"  diagrams,  to  make  comparison  visually  and  to  see  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  shapes  of  figures  and  width  and  lengths  of  lines.  Important  in 
activities  as  inspecting  surfaces  for  consistency  in  color,  scratches,  flaws, 
grain,  texture  and  the  like,  determining  if  patterns  match  or  are  correct. 
Machinists,  pattern  inspectors,  artists  tend  to  make  above  average  scores  in 
tills  area. 


X 


CQ)  Clerical  Perception  -  Ability  to  perceive  details  in  written  or 
tabular  form.  To  observe  differences  in  reports,  to  proofread 
words  and  numbers;  and  to  spot  errors  in  aritlmetic  and  computations. 
Secretaries  and  bank  tellers  would  probably  make  above  average  scores  in  this 
area. 


X 


ed. 


(K)  Motor  Coordination  -  Ability  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or 
fingers  rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise  movements  with 
Typist,  pianist,  airline  pilot,  surgeon,  ...  would  probably  make  above 


average  scores  in  this  area. 


m  (F)  Finger  Dexterity  -  Ability  to  move  fingers  and  manipulate  small 
objects  rapidly and  accurately.  Typist,  pianist,  jeweler, 
surgeon,  ...  would  tend  to  make  above  average  scores  in  this  ability. 


3 


(M)  Manual  Dexterity  -  .Ability  to  move  hands  easily  and  skillfully. 
To  work  with  hands  in  placing  •'id  turning  operations.  Mechanic, 
sign  painter,  carpenter,  ...  would  probably  make  above  average  scores  in  this 


area. 


(C)  Color  Discrimination  -  Ability  to  perceive  or  recognize  simi¬ 
larities  or  diTterences  in  colors.  Pilots,  artists,  electronic 
technicians  (color  coded  wires),  interior  decorators,  auto  body  repairmen, 
housepainters  would  probably  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing 

colors.  _  l 

Note,  a  |  indicates  that  no  difficulty  was  detected  in  this 

area. 

A  fX  |  indicates  that  the  student  may  have  some  difficulty  in  this 

area. 


f 


' 

■ 


■ 
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SURVEY  OF  STUDY  HABITS 


Name 


St 


u  a  e,n 


1 


X 


Number  X  X.  X  X  Level  I  0 


As  you  probably  know,  students  with  high  general  learning  ability  tend  to  do 
relatively  well  in  school.  However,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  students  who  score 
lower  in  this  ability  have  bc-en  successful  in  high  school  and  further  education. 

These  latter  students,  though  fewer  in  number,  usually  have  the  benefit  of  strong 
motivation,  good  work  habits  and  a  positive  attitude  towards  teachers  and  education 
in  general.  'By  contrast,  many  highly  talented  students  have  failed  because  of  poor 
work  habits  and  negative  attitudes. 

The  results  of  this  survey  will  help  you: 

1)  become  aware  of  how  you  compare  with  others  with  respect  to  your  study  habits  and 
attitudes, 

2)  discover  which  study  habits  and  attitudes  may  need  improvement, 

3)  become  aware  of  whether  your  attitude  toward  school  and  teachers  may  be  effecting 
your  school  achievement. 

How  to  understand  Percentile  Scores: 

For  exa/ple,  if  you  had  a  score  of  80  on  work  methods,  then  out  of  100  people  like  you 

1)  80  people  would  have  work  methods  scores  which  were  lower  than  yours, 

2)  20  people  would  have  work  methods  scores  which  were  higher  than  yours. 

Note :  The  above  scores  indicate  how  you  feel  about  certain  matters,  not  what  your 
teachers  or  others  think  you  should. 


Delay  Avoidance:  Getting  your  assignments  and  work  done  on  time,  not 
putting  things  off,  and  freedom  from  wasteful  delay  and  distraction. 


Work  Methods:  Your  use  of  effective  study  procedures,  efficiency  in 
doing  academic  assignments,  and  how-to-study  skills. 


Attitude  Toward  Teachers:  Your  opinions  of  teachers  and  their  classroom 
beiiavior  and  methods-! 


Attitude  Toward  Education:  An  indication  of  how  important  education  is  to 


you. 


. 

. 


■ 


In  order  to 
is  provided: 

Printout  'A' 


Printout  ' B' 


Printout  'D' 


OCCUPATIOMAL  EXPLORATION  COMPUTER  PRINTOUT 
make  the  computer  printout  more  meaningful,  the  following  information 


-  lists  those  occupations  which  appear  appropriate  to  your 
measured  abilities,  stated  interests,  the  amount  of  high  school 
and  other  training  you  have  indicated  you  are  willing  to  take 
and  other  preferences. 

You  are  encouraged  to: 

1)  Read  through  the  list  of  occupations  suggested  and  discover 
which  ones  are  new  and  novel  to  you.  A  short  description  of 
these  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  Canadian  Classification 
and  Dictionary  of  Occupations ,  Volum.es  I  and  TH  See  your 
counsellor  or  school  librarian  concerning  these  publications. 

2)  'Check'  tire  occupations  whidh  appear  interesting  to  you. 

3)  Draw  a  line  through  those  which  do  not  interest  you. 

4)  Ask  your  counsellor,  librarian  or  principal  whether  he  has  any 
further  information  on  the  occupations  listed  in  Step  2. 


-  lists  those  occupations  which  appear  to  be  consistent  with  your 
self  concept,  the  way  you  see  yourself.  Iiow  we  see  ourselves  will, 
to  a  large  degree,  determine  the  occupations  we  will  eventually 
enter.  If  we  are  confident  in  ourselves,  we  will  tend  to  select 
occupations  which  are  appropriate  to  our  abilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  a  rather  poor  self  image  of  ourselves  we  may  very 
well  select  those  which  will  not  utilize  cur  abilities.  For 
example,  a  person  with  the  abilities  and  interests  to  become  a 
medical  doctor  and  a  poor  self  image  may  possibly  choose  to  do 
manual  work. 

If  the  occupations  listed  in  ' B T  and  'C'  are  quite  similar  to 
those  listed  in  'A',  then  it  w\  ■  Id  appear  that  your  'self  image' 
is  very  similar  to  your  actual  abilities  and  interests.  This  is 
how  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  printouts  'A'  and  'B' 
are  not  very  similar  then  you  may  be  underestimating  or  over¬ 
estimating  your  abilities.  This  situation  is  usually  indicated 
by  having  very  few  occupations  listed  in  'C'  in  comparison  to 
'A'  and  ' B ' .  In  this  case  it  might  very  well  be  a  good  idea  to 
consult  your  counsellor. 


-  lists  those  occupations  which  you  personally  felt  you  had  the 
ability  and  would  be  interested  in  engaging  in  for  a  fair  portion 
of  your  working  life.  The  occupations  which  were  'starred'  appear 
to  be  consistent  with  your  measured  abilities,  stated  interests, 
amount  of  high  school  and  other  training  you  are  willing  to  take 
and  other  preferences.  If  one  or  more  of  your  personal  choices 
were,  not  'starred1,  this  does  not  mean  that  you  should  not  con¬ 
sider  them,  but  rather  you  should  examine  these  more  closely. 

For  example,  you  may  wonder  why  your  choice  of  'lawyer'  was  not 
'starred'.  On  consulting  with  your  counsellor,  it  may  become 
clear  that  you  did  not  indicate  an  interest  in  working  with  people. 
Also  you  may  not  be  aware  that  five  or  more  years  of  university 
training  is  required  whereas  you  only  indicated  a  desire  to  only 
spend  four  years. 
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FUTURE  PLANS 
******  ***** 

(Grade  10  Student  Occupational  Plans) 


Considering  my  interests,  abilities,  work  values,  study  habits,  school  marks, 
and  the  way  I  see  myself,  it  would  seem  that  the  following  occupations  appear,  at 
the  present  time,  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  me.  I  also  realize  that  these 
selections  may  change  in  the  future  when  I  leave  high  school. 


OCCUPATIONAL  PLAN'S 


In  order  to  qualify  for  the  occupations  chosen  above,  I  plan  to  take  the 
following  subjects  in  Grade  11  and  Grade  12. 


Grade  11  Subjects 

Grade  12  Subjects 

Eng  Us K  40  CA<j  50  — 

1 

V 

* 

u, 

0 

Soc.ie.1  Studies  '*20 

A  1  o.  e  Arc—  0 

_>  A/g.^> 

J 

C  k  eu  m  1  s  t  ry  r^O 

- > k  CKem,  3 O 

b  i  o  1  o  cj  ij  ^0 

>  Biol  Bo 

French  c££>  — - — - — 

>  r  r.  30 

Ty  pc  wri  t  >'  rnj 

e 


' 

. 


'  v 


Hfl 


APPENDIX  C 

COMPUTER  PRINT  OUTS 

I .  Occupational  selections  based  on  data  supplied  by 
client  and  tests.  In  this  instance  the  student 
allowed  only  1--2  years  beyond  high  school. 

II.  Occupational  selections  based  on  same  data  as 

in  Print  Out  I,  except  training  has  been  stepped 
up  to  2--4  years. 

III.  Occupational  selections  based  on  same  data  as  in 
Print  Out  I,  except  training  has  been  stepped  up 
to  4--10  years. 
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0.  THESE  OCCUPATIONS  APPCM  T  ])  HATCH  WITH  YHijP  3  f  L  F- CCNC c  PT  A‘>n  WITH  YOUR  RESPONSES  T  0  THE  CEU.  AN  INDICATION  OF  YOUR  StLF-CONCEPT 
WAS  ARRIVED  AT  UY  CONSIDERING  MOW  YOU  ESTIMATED  YOIJR  A  B  1 L  l  T  I  f  S  .C  OMPA  R  EO  TO  OTHERS. 


)  1  1  9^JL(i6_W6t,  FARE  »;ORKC_R _ <191— .QQO  CCl  IF  C  TCP  _ _ 5135-000.  S  AL  F  SM  AN  PH.ilL  ..  ... 

233  3-1 1  £  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ASSIST  <192-110  CLAIM  ADJUSTER  513*— 1?6  S A L E SPF P SON , P AR T S 

2333- l.?2_FECPE  ATI  CNAL  .TCCHMOL _ A  19  3.-17?  T  RAVE  l  CLERK _ 51^110  AUCTlONFfo 

2  7  S  9  -  1  2  2  TEACHER  ASSISTANT  M9A-110  HC1EI  CLERK  5171-118  SALESMAN,  INSURANCE 

A  153-11  E  SHI  PP  |  NG/RECFI  V  CLC7K  51  33-000  CQ^EPC  I  &L  TPAyCLlFP  5177-1IP  SALESMAN, PEAL  ESTATE, 


611 5-13D_CORRECTl ONAL  0EF1CRR 
6119-11J  CUNSEKVATUN  OFFICE* 


CAUTION:  THE  OCCUPATIONS  L  I  S  I  c  9  HERE  ARE  UNI  Y  OFfEPFD  AS  SUGGESTIONS  and  ARE  NOT  TC  RE  CONSIDERED  AS  FINAL  SELECTIONS  *  l  T  HOU  T  FIRST 
_ |  p.f  F  1 1 ,  C_  _T.UE Q!  :_P_9  R  T  J  NJ  AVAILABLE  _A  ND_  Y  Q.LP C  WN  P  f  0  S  UNA  L  P  R  f  F  E  P  E  N  C  F  $  . - 

_ sure  FSS  IN  ANY  OCCUPATION KlU_ALSIL_llIL  _Df  P£Ml£AI_UrCN_YilUfi.-.rJ?J  3EIL»H0PJt.  JiAJUJS_«ANO.  H-QPJS-Y  A.L1FLS. - s - 
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STU'JLM  HFGJSTKAT  1  (  N  b'.,-K<KK 

*  COMPUTER 


A  S  4  |  Slip 


r  a  f  f-  e  r 


UAP  fl  l97t> 
FXPIPRAT  I  7  N 


_ o  r  p  /.  p  t  m  r  f t  nr  foucat  i  o  n  a  i  psych  o_l  _ii_ 

_ C PPYR  I  CM  FD  AT  MM  1 V  t-t'S  ]  1  Y  PF  SA  Sk»  A  TCIT  WAN  SASKAIPTN 


_ MiQI-L*-  Ci.M?Cg_S_JL  A  yf_  F\f  I N  _h  A  3  f  _  t  7  V  C  Uf?  M  5?Cf:AT5.  ?S  c  '  L'  W,r  M  r '  I  SJ  (.'  I  _  IN  SECTION  A.  A S_A  CO'I SEQUENCE  NSW  OS  CHPA  -\  |UNS 

••AVI  WIN  AUUll)  IN  SlCUTMS  C  f.  I*.  THESE  APT  l  N  H  I  f  A  1  1 1»  my  T  i  IF  H  SYMBOL*  A^Hf  A  M  UG  tUlwEFN  ITS  CCOU  NJMJtK  ANl>  !  IIicV 


WITH  Y  ('IIP  Kite  RE  STS  ,  AlUl  IT  1  f.  ^  ,  A\0  wrv»K  K  A  B  f  1  S  i  C  T  C ,  V»M  A  T  OCCUPATIONS  P  !  CM  T  YOU  CCKSIUfR?  THE  FOLLOWING  COMPUTER  PRINTOUT  IS 
01  S  1  G>  €  l>  TP  Hi  LH  YOU  FAMILY  ANGwTP  ll.|S  C-'ESTIPK.  _  _ 


A.  I:rn  I  HY  YOU  CUMPl  H  [  D  A  )tiz  S  T  I  UV  ■  A  l  P  E  (  C  F  Q  1  WHICH  wr  CTRL) El)  j  N  c  I  j  p  M  /-  T  I  r  / AM  PUT  YOUR  jiff  F  °  E  S  TS ,  A  3  J  l  |  T  1  £  S  »  w  J  k  k"  P  K  E~F  l  <  c  ic  S  S  .  A  NO  SO 

_ F  O’  T  F  .  TUF  LISTING  BELOW  IS  A  S  U  A  ®Y  _OT  Y  OU  P_  R  l  S  PO*i  SFS  TO  T  »U  S  OUF  ST  l  ON  A  I  F  F  . A  S  A  r  IT  ST  STEP  Y3U  K  1  GH  F  F  1  NO_  J  T  I '\U  *  CS  M  NG 

TO  REVIEW  THESE  RtSPUNS-S. 


QUEST  I  (  t,  FROM  CEQ?  1.  2. _ 3.  AMITUOfS  A.  5*  _6. PHYSICAL  7.  _  6 .  E  N  V I  P  .  9.  _  10.  _  _ l  1  1  2 1  3 . 

CEO  SV»  ”  "  GVNSPOKFM  CCTLCF  $TR  ACTIVITY! -f)  '~‘CC*N0"S'  INTEREST  TEMPERMENT  SEX  HUS  CRT 


YOUR  RESPONSES  i  '  C-P  12  2-4  YRS*  T ‘  ST? 2232? 2  1  3  CO  *  _l“"  2'  . B  *  2*665  5X1973  F  Y~  N' 

_ S L 1  r 133*23 3* A _ 


< 


B.  WITHOUT  any  KNOWLEDGE  0=  TEST  Rr«UL7S  YCL  WEPF  KF5L-1RD0,  IN  THF  CFO.Tn  SFLECT  10  CCCUPATICNS. 

_ Y/JU  .FElTjCAPAjllE  CF  TRAINING  f  pw  ANp  WOULD  L  TKE  TC  ENGAGE  IN  FOR  A  GOOD  PORTION  P«-  Y  PUP  Lire. 

OKU  l  R  ON  YOUR  CFO. 


I  NT  PRIOR  LESION  TECH 
c l O  T H -  r  '  r  s 1 G N r R  PRO 
T  f  ACHf*R  f  5  Pt  C  l  AL  £  OUC 
P  SYCH  I  a  TC  1C  N'JRSE _ 

sec’pTt'aoy 


2331-0001*  ) 

_31  37-  1  l  a  _ I 

3 1 3  j  - 1  3  1 C  *  ) 

JUS-1H  (*  ) 

2  391-  1  1  M2  ) 


SOCIAL  KOA^FR  3313-11 c l 3S ,13 

_S  E  Cm  T  HI  -  A  (  I  ST _ _  3313-13M?  ,3S,  I 

s'UTSE  GEN  DUTY  OIPLOM  27<i5-C0C(*  ) 

_w  E  t  F  A  R  r  W  f  P  K  F  p _ 313  1-13  01*  >_ 

C  OJNSE  r  L  OR  GEN.  ^.lJl-llOC*’  ) 


YOU  CM’JSc  THESE  AS  THE  OCCUPATIONS 
YOU  LI  SI  El)  1  HP  M  IN  THE  FOLLOW  1  NO 


NOJ I  :  _ _ _ _ _ 

1  .  UC  CUPAT  ION’S  Of  \TJ  7  £  0  OY  1  STA?I*|  APPEA®  TO  MATCH  WITH  YLU«  MEASUOfO  ABILITIES  /NO  YO’JR  RESPONSES  TO  ThC  CEj  AND  SHJJ.O  BE 

INVEST  I  GAT  E  1  '■  u  -  r  ►  ‘  -  .  IF  an  3CCUPAT  ION  IS  NOT  SI  A°F'EP,  THEB  E  A®E  QUESTIONS  WHICH  KPfft  TO  ftg  ANSWERED  deFOKE  CONS  13ER  US _ _ • 

n”SCR  lnuSLY.  THF  NumTeR(sH  in  RACKETS  is  tfe  "arfa  Of  t'm*e  CFO*  THAT  CONFLICT  IS)  WITH' ^  THE  cccupa'tidn.  consult  YOUK  GUIDANCE 
_ C  OjN  S  n  I  OR  ABOUT  T  H  Lit  J  J_N  1  1  NG  S  _ I 

2  .  Y  ( MJP-  *  F  l"  SPUN  S  E*S  TO  VmE  C  A  Kc’E  •  '  Ex'Pl  Oc  AT  ION  CUE  Sf  I C  UN  A  IP  E  (C'O),  AND  YC’U3  ^EASUPED  AND  ESTIMATE)  ABILITIES  *:-RF  COHHAREJ  WITH  T  HE  ; 

P-rOUlRr-MENTS  OF  OCCUP_AT_!  0_N  S  L_ISTEO  IN  THE  CAK  Al)  I  AN  C  l  A  S  S  t r  1C  t-J  J_ON  ANC  QIC  I  IPNAPY  Of  OCCUP  ATI  nNS  ICCQO)  .  AS  A  RESJLT  I  ”r  FOLLOWING  j 
RLPFESENT  AT  1  VC  SAMPLES  01  [)C  C  UP  A  ’  K 0  NS  HA  V  F  BEEN  SUGGFSTCO  FOR  ‘  YOUR  CCNS  fOFRA  T  I  CN.  TH  F  NUMBER  BESIDE  AM  OCCUPATION  REFERS  "fo  T  HE 
_ CHAPTER  IN  THE  CCUO.VOL  2  W  3  j  R  T  YOU  W  I  LI  F  ]  NC  OT  ^  FR  _  OCCUPATIONS  P  F  L  A  T  F  0  TQ  E  AC  H_  OF  THESE. _ 

C  .  T  I  lr  s  FL_  PC  nip  AT  I  ON  S  ACPMT  T  D  J?  A  TM  I  W_P  H  YQQR  F*  F  A  E IJR  F  P_A  Pll  [Tl  fS  AND  YP1R  PF^nfUEFS  T0  THE  CEO. YOUR  MFASJRfrD  ABILITIES  WKE _ 

CU5TA  IMEiPfRUH  THE  RESULTS  OF  ThF  GlNFRAL  APT1TUCF  TEST  BATTERY 


Ult-1  lA*POSTNAVfCR  2  3  33  —IIP.  SOCIAL  STPV1CE  ASSIST  3137-11A  ,  P  F  EC  H  T  F  E  P.A  P I  S  T  5  1  3  1  -  000  *  T  F  C  HN  I  C  A  L  SALESMAN 

jlW-l?A  CUSTOMS  l'JSPFCT'',R _ 2333-122  P  TCRF  M  ION  Al._  T_ECHND_L _ 3137-  l?2i(PHYSimHFPAPi  ST _ 5  1  3_3_^OOU__CO_M  HE  RCl  _AL  r  0  A  v  3. 

i  Tl  9-1  1  cmjF.E  I  GN-SL  RV  off!:  F  T  ?JSl-ll^«l  I  PRAR  IAN  3i52-lZ2«Di  FT  IT  IAN  51  3  3  -  b  0  U  SALESMAN  KrlMl 

1119-1SF  AGRICULTURAL  c.  P  ?  5  1  1  -  1  1  0  1 N  I  S  T  PF  _ _ 315A-Ha«OIfr-ENSPG  OPTICIAN _ 5  13  5-12  o  SALESPERSON.  9  A  ft  T  S 

rfiN-lV7_wfTF"ARr‘'TlT(.<7R  27  3  1-  1  1  0  F  l  c  ^  SCHOOL  TEACH'F®  3  1  5  7- 1 1  C  D  E  N  t  A  l  IV  G  T  r  N  I  S  T  5lA9-llO  AOCtlUNrcK 

I  1  3/-1  1  4  AO  A  CEP  /AOH  IN  I  STRA  T  3  ^  2  (3  3-  COC*  SEC  ONG  AR  Y  SCH  _1  f  ACM _ 3  157-1  1 A  DE  NT  AL  ASSIST  ANT _ 5  17  1  - 1  IB _ S  ALESMAn,  l  nS  UR  ANCF 

j"  2  7  1  -  2*  1  C  C  F  f  U I  I  OFFICE^  "  *2791  “COOKY  OC  AT  IONAL  SCH  T  ?  AC  H  3335- l  1C*  AC  TOP  CF  ACTRFSS  5172-lld  SALESMAN  ,KtAL  FSTATf" 

1.1  73-OC-OKfJPGAN/HETHUl)S  ANA.XSJ__  2  71)  3-  1  1  P*F’UW  SING  IMSTRUfjrR _ 3337-000  RAPlOf.^y  ANNOUNCER _ 51 7  3- 11  OK  SEC  UR  I  T  l  tS  T^APfR  _ 

II  7  A  - 1  1  fi.Y  P  fc  RSPNNEL  OFFICER"  2795-OOCKT  FAC  HEP  ,  SPEC  I  A  L  E  OUC  3351-  1  7<-*PFPP°TFP  5174-122  S  AL  IS  MAN  ,  RAU  -TV  T|mc 

1 1  7  5-  1  1  CwPtWCHA  S  K'NG  OFFICET  2797-1A6  PPIVING  INSTRUCTOR  3  353-  12?  *SCP  I  PT  v:  R  1  T  F  R  5  19  1- 1  1  0«  BUYE  R 

1  1  79-1  4  Mff'URL  I  C  RELATIONS  2750-12?  TEACHER  ASSISTANT  3  7  1  0-  1  30  *  1  FS  T  RUT  T  r  R  ,  PHYS  .  T  RNG  5117-110  CONSERVATION  URFICER 

23  1  9-1  2  CKHOMF  FCCNDMIST _ 3  1  3  1  -  130*NU«  SF  GEN.  DUTY  OFC.F  F _ M  1  1  -  1  1  0  S  E  C  P  E  T  A  ft  Y _ 6143-000  BAKdSK/HAl  KJR(~SS  ER _ 

23  \  1  -  00  C  KSflC  I  AL~  wOwK  F  K  3131-131  NURSE  GFNC’UTY  PIPl'C-M  4  1  3  3-1 1  0  T  Ft  L  F >'  9  159-  UOKPURSER 

2331  —  1  1  ft  «  PARQL  f  OFF  KER _ 3  1  3  1 M  1R  P  SYCH  I  AT  R  I  C  NU®  SE _ 4  15  3-  1  1  C  SHIPP!  f.G/oFrri  V  CLERK _ 

23  3  3  1 J  C#R EC  «  0  I  R  EC  TOR  OEGT  =  :  31 3 7- 1 1 B* OCCUP A T I CN AL  THfRAPY  4192-110  C  L  A  I H  ADJUSTFP 


Pf  TH£.SF  DC^ATICNS  A  PPe_A®  J  rj  _m  A  T  C  1 1  WITH  YOUP  S  El  f- CON  C  rP  T  ANO_WITM  YPUp  bPSP^NSES  TQ_Thp_CI  C.<^_AN_..L^Q  LC4IJ^N_QF_Y0JR_  SELf -CONCEPT _ 

WAS  ARRIVED  AT  J  Y  C0NS1 3  E  7 1  \G  MOW  YOU  ESTIMATED  YPUP  ABILITIES  COMPARED  TO  OTHERS. 

J  1  lQ-T^b  Wt  LEA  P.6  WORKER  ^53-118  SHIPP  IMG/KLCEIV  CLFPK  5135-126  SALE  SPf  0  SON »  PAR  T  S  6119-110  CONSERVATION  OFFICER 

233  3-11  (  SOCIAL  Sr<-’  VICE  ASSIST _ *  1  9  ?-  1  1  0  C  L  A  I  M  />r.)UST»P _ M.A  9j.1 1  0_A»»C  TJOn  r  c e _ , 

2333-l'?2"’RECRE  AT  i'uNAL  I  EC  HN  OL  5  13  7-000  COMMERCIAL  IHAVEllFP.  5171-118  SAIF  S M  A  N  ,  INSURANCE 

_ 2795-  1  ??  TFACHF  ?. : A  L.S  I  S  T  A  NT _ 51  3.r;  -  000_S_AL_ES  M  ?N„R/J  A  1L _ 5172-JJ  6__  SALESMAN  ,  R  f  A  L E  S  TA  TE - 

- cTiuMON  :  t  H  F  ~ 0~C  CUPTf 1~PNS_  L_  F  sTeO~^  hYm  C~  ( ."pE~On'l  YoTfVpED  A  S  SUGG!  St  I  ON  S  AND  ABF  NOT  Tn  PE  CONlSIOEPEO  AS  FINAL  SELECTIONS  WITHOUT  FIRST 

CONS!  PER  K  G  THE  O'1  P  )R  TUM  T  I  f  S  AVA1LAPLE  ANU  YOUR  f'WN  PTRSONAL  PR  E  F  £_  PJ_NCjX« _ 

' _ i  UC.C  FX5 I N  ANY  OCCUP  A  JJlO  N  __  K  L  t  L_A  t  S  Q  BE  C  F_P  E  6  0  C  N  T_  u  eo  y  Jtoy  R_  DR  LVEiWCAH.  MAP  nS..ANLQ_WCt<!^_VAi-'JCIj - 
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STUDENT  Prr.TMKATl;>N  NU.-\x<X 


3  m  p  u  l  r 


C  /.  P  f  r.  f 


MAP  8  1^7/, 
f  X  P  l  P  w  AT  1  0  *1 


- - V.M  r.  .  .  0  R.  P  A  P  1  M  r  K  T  _  o  F  POUCAT  inui  PSYCHOL')  Or  _ 

- - ......  COPYRIGHTED  AT  CM  VC  PS  J  Ty  CT  SASKATCHEWAN  S AS  KAT  C  CM 

_ ilHJi-L-CJlA/'l'-r  s  .HAVC_!JJ_tN_‘.'A)f_IO_X.rii.P_f  fs  ‘v  V  S  t  S_1  •  _CFQ  0»JU  1 0  ••  (  S  )  I  7  )  IN  SECTION  A,  as  a  CUNSfvUENCE  New  OCCUPATIONS 

HAVE  bftN  AUL'LU  IN  SC  C  H  TN  S  CLP.  T|prr  A  V »  INDICATE!)  RY  T|(C  n  SYMBOL  A  P  P  f  A  R  I  N  G  I/IW  MN  ITS  CCI»j  -  N )  T!TLl. 


STUDENT  X 


V.ITH  YPU»  I  f.Tl  i' f  si  S  .  Atw  L  n  I  r  S  ,  *■  VP  WOP*  M  AP.  1  T  S  ,  r  T  C  »  WHAT  OCCUPATIONS  MIGHT  YOU  CONSIDER?  T  Hc  Pfll  LOSING  COMPUTER  PRINTOUT  IS 
rr  s  1C.NFC  to  he  i  r  you  partly  answer  this  oat  stick. _ 


A.  RECENTLY  YOU  COMPLETE!'  A  3  Jc  S  T  I  f  N*'A  l  R  E  If.  r.  C  )  WHICH  PECOPP^P  INC0FM.*T1PN  ABOUT  YOUR  INTERESTS*  A  OIL!  T  I  F  S  *  **  U  R  K  PREFERENCES,  AND  SO 

_ .FORT  I  .  I  ISJ1N.}_REI  :u  IS  re  .Y^ULP^PC’^rj  TO  THIS.  QUEST  IONA  IRE  ,  AS  A  F_ip  $  T  S  T  E  °  YOl|_.M|GHr  rlN.)  i  T J N I c < c ST I NG  _ 

TO  fcEVlfw  1  HLSE  RCSPONSr  S  . 


4 


\ 


QUESTION  FROM  CLC:  1  .  2. _ 3_. _ APT]  TUIJ'.S.  __4  . _ 5, _ (...PHYSICAL  _ ,_8.!;MVIP. _ 9. _ _10. _ 11.12.  13. 

CEO  SV"»  GVNSPQKTM  COLOR  STR  ACTIVITY  1-0  CONORS  INTEREST  TEMPER  ME  NT  SEX  MUS  AKT 


YC UP  RF S PON S fc S  s  ~GR  1 2  4- 10  YR  f  ESI  227322  2  1  3  CO  L  2  "  8  24685  5X1*973  F  Y  N 

_ SP  L  r  3  3  342 33 i-Ji _ 


B.  WITHOUT  ANY  KNOwlFDGC  0-  TEST  RESULTS  Y'-'J  r,”F  PECUIREO. IN  T  Hr  CEO, TO  SFl.  FCT  10  CC  C  UP  A  T  IONS.  YOU  CHOSE  THESF  AS  THE  J  CC  A  T  1  C\'S 

_ YOU  F/IJ  _f.  A  P  A  FT t  QF  TRAIN  I  iG  FOP  AN  0  WO.'  II  0  l  I  Kg  T  C  E  N'G  A.Q.E  _1  N_FOP_  A _ G  COD  PL'RTI  ON  CF  ypUP  lire.  YOU  LISTED  T  H.  M  IN  T  H  _ _ FOIL  OwlNG 

ORDER  TN  YUUR  CEO. 


2331-COO!*  ) 

_ 3137-1  j4  (_*_  ) 

3131—13  1  ( *  ) 

_ mszjfcu* _ i 

2391-1141*  ) 


SOCIAL  WORK r  P  33  13-115134,13  )  INTERIOR  CFSIGN  TECH 

SJL5  LCiL_T. Hf  R_A  P  I  S  T _ 33J  3-  1 3  A  (  2 Sj_  1  3_J _ C  L  C  THE  S  OF  S  I  G_Nr  R  PR  0 

NURSE  GEN  DUTY  OITLOM  2  795-COgV*  )  T  EACKfP ,  SPECIAL  EOUC 

<  {  LF  LI  c_  WOPK  i  o _ 31 3  L13PI  * _ ) _ p  SY  CH  I  ATtMC  NUPSE _ 

Z QJNSELLOP  GEN.  4111-1101*  )  SECRFTAPY 


_ fciQIfl _ 


1. OCCUPATION*.  DENOTED  BY  '  S  T  .*  »  {  -  )  Apr *r/o  ip  MATCl  WJTH  Y^U*  MfASURrP  A.RIimfS  AN'1  Y'*LR  RESPONSES  T0  THE  CCQ  AND  SHOULD  BE 

_ l'NY  E  SJJ  GM  t  D  J  U-  T  L'  c  ,  Jj; _ A  N.J_r  QJJ  p  N  7  ir  N'Sf.  r.T  SJ.AFP.EDj.TH‘3  E__ARf  _^Uf  S.T  I_CNS  *  H  I  r  H  _N  ri.n_T_fi  H  r  _  *  ns ,W  E  R  t _3  BEFORE  CON  SJ_3  ER  1  N  G _ 

IT  SFRinUSLY.  1  HE  N  I H  J  F  R  ( S  I  I  N‘  BPACKFTS  IS  ThE  tf  f  e>  Of  THE  C  r0  That  r  •  V  u  C  T  <  S  )  WITH  THE  OCCUPAT IUN.  CUN  SUIT  YOUR  oJlOANCE 

_ COUNSEL  l  OR  /  BOUT  THr  SF  FINDINGS. _ 

2  •  YOUP  RCSIO'.SES  TU  TO:  C-'Rf£R  EXPLORATION  OUE  c  T  I  C  NNA  I  kE  (CEO,  AND  YOUR  wEASlJPEO  AKD  E  S  T  I  u  A T 1-  U  ABILITIES  WERE  COMPARcU  W|Tm  'rHr. 

PFQUIPCHEflTS  Pf  OCCuPMinVS  t  I  S  1  '  D  JN  Thf  CAN  AG  I  A  CL  A  45  1  ^  I C  A  T  I  ON  AND  D  IC.T  10N\p_Y  JOT  OCCUPATIONS  (JX03I.  A$  A  RgSJLT  T  »lg  ‘  ■  ' 

REPRESENT  AT  IV',-  SAMPLfSOf  OSC  UP  ATI  PNS  "e^VF  H  F  E  N  *Sl*GGFS  Tf' C.  f  O-  Y  0  UR  C  C k  S I  0  E  0  A  T  I  C  N  .*  T 1 1  f  MJ-NER  BESIUf  AN  UCCUPAT  I  JN  w.tr  CRS  TO  THE  | 

_ CHAPTER _ IN  THF  CCDQ.VPL  2  WUEFE  YOU  Wl  LL.  F  INC  OTHER  CCCt'PAI  1  ONS  R  EL  A  t  f  q  TO  R  ACH  PF  THF  Sc  . _ I 

THF.S.F  prcilf  AT  IONS  APprAl  T  3  v  a  TCh  wi  IH_XQiip.  K£A_5.U  E  EILJ!  C 1 J.  LT  .1  CS_-A.NQ_Y.qjR.  P.£SPJ1NS£S  _T  2_.J  ^TQUK .  .M  E.ASU.-1I  J_I  Li  I  JjGS._3EE_LE _ ! 

OBTAINED  FfUM  Th£  RESULTS  3F  the  g  E  f :  f  p  a  l  apt  ITUDF  TEST  battery 


1115-1 1 40 POSTMASTER 

1 1J  *rzX  2±-  C.USTHM  s  _ I N _S P_E  CJ  OR _ 

1  119-1  1  C  *  f  C  R F  I  G  N -  Sl  R  V  OF  r  1  G  r  « 

1 119-1  5  E  AGP  I  C  UM  l  HA  L_  _R  fl' _ 

1  1  3/-1  14#K/.v.TC*fc  R/AUM1  N  IS  I  «A  T  OR 

J .133.-1 2 A*.5U".l  P.J.N  !CNi)LNT.1.r.nu; _ 

1 133-142#FP I NCI  PAL 

J  1 35-1  Uij!  L’  A  .MC .  M  A  ft  AG  i  R _ 

}  1 AS-1 1 CflC UN STRUCT  ION  CONTRAST 
1 1 71-2 1 C  CREDIT  OFF  I  CEP 
1 173-0CCK0RG4N/ME TMOO S  ANAL YST 

J 1 74-1 1 fl* PERSONNEL  OFFICER _ 

117  5-11  CttPUVCHA  SI  NG  OFF  ICER* 

1 J  79^146fPUBL  I C  PfcLAI  I  QMS _ 

23  1  9—12  ( *# *H0M  F  ECC  NO  MIST 
2331-000*  SOC  1M  WQRKE  P _ 


233  l-UR«PAtCl  E  OFF  ir.ro 
j>  333-  1  1  Oft  -  FC._  r  IP  CC  TOP_  0  EGp  f  F 
2  33  3-  11  0  SOCIAL  "SERVICE  ASSIST 
J  33  3 -J  7  2  _ P/C  R C  A  T  I  PM  A L  TFCHNOl 

2  SsT- 1  l  4  »i  "HPAR  1  AN 

_2  37  1r  ll'^COUN*--  fLLXLMt _ 

251 1-  11  0^  IN  I  STEP 

il3.LiJ  1  0  1  L f  u  SCHOOL  I C  Af  mtr _ 

273i-COO*Srf CNDAW Y  SCH  Tf/CM 
2  791-COO*vnC  AT  l  (  u  AL  SCH  T*  ACH 
279  3-  1  1  PAN  UP  SI  LG  INSTRUCTOR 

2  795- COC  *T  f  ACHE  R , SP  FC I AL  F  DUC _ 

2  7  97-  1  a  6  DRIVING  "INSTRUCTOR 
3131-  130*UURSF  CF  N.  DUTY  f'rG  °E  _ 
3 13  1—1 3  1  NUPSF  GFN'CUTY  OIPLOM 
3131-138  PS Y CHI  ATP  1C  NCPSF _ 


3  U3-7-  1  18  *  jCCUPAT  1QNAI  THE  «  AP  Y 

3137-1  1 4  «  S  P  f  t  CH  _T  HPPAPJ  ST _ 

3  1 3  7—" l  2  2  YS  I  OTHER  AP  I  ST 

3152-1  2  ?_*0I  c  TIT  I_A  M _ 

i  1  S*4-  1  Vo  »■)  I  SI'  E-  N  S  1  NG  OPTICIAN 

3  157-110  0 E  NT  A ( _ H Y G I  F*J  I S_T _ 

*3*3*32-  134*  SINGER  CONCERT 

3  3J5- l  I  0  *AC  TOP  0R_  ACTRFSS _ 

3  j  3  7 -00  0  R AC I  CC T  V  ANNOUNCER 
3351- 1 r o»Ct 1 T IC 
3351-  154*1  ITERARY  WPITER 
3351-1 74»Pfpo«Tfp  _ 

3  353-  1  ?  ?  *  S  C  P  I  I'T  WFI  TER 

37  1  0-  1  30*  INST  RUC  TCP, PHYS . T PNG 
4111-110  SECRETARY 

4  102-110  CLAIM  APJUST  FR _ 


51  31-OUU# TFCHNICAL  SALcSMAN 

_5  l  3  3  -  3  J  J _ C  3  M RCI  AL  I  °  a  Vc  l  I'O 

5 l 3  5 - 17 6  SALES  PER S  U  n7  eA R T S " 

5  14  9-  1  ID  AUC  T  1  JN  r  E  ■■< _ 

5171-1  l'd  SALESMAN  ,  iSi'JR  AN  C  F 
5  l  7  2-1  1 d  SALESMAN  ,RrAl  r  ^  T  A  T  E 
5  17  3-1  l'j  *SECJRI  TI  Ei  T°AOEP 
_5  174-122  SALESMAN,. RAD -TV  T  I  M  F 

5  10  1-1  ioir"jlUY*cR 

6119-110  CONSERVATION  OFFICER 
6143-003  BARBEP/RAl RDRESSER 
9159-1 1 JKPUKSER  _ 


“O.  ThESF  TKCUPAIIONS  APPEAR  TO  MATCH  WITh'yoUR  SFLF-CPNCEPT  AND  w  I T  f  l  YOUP  F*F  SPONSF  S  TO  THE  CEQ.  AN  INDICATION  OF  YOJR  >ELF-CCNCEPT 
WASARR  I  VF  0_  AT  BY  CONS  13=5  INS  HOW  YOU  E  S  T  1  MATED  YOUR  A  B I  l  I  T  IJ.S.  C  OMPAH  FO  TO  _01HE_P  S_. _ 


2333-11  6  SrrjAl  SERVICE  ASSIST  5133-000  CC*»fvC\Al  Tp*VftlfP _ 517J- 1  l.P_'ALf.iuA.K'j  SUf/NCF - 

2333^122  Rf  CRT*  A  flONAL' tFcHN  dU - 51 35-T?  Ts7 1  Vx  r  f  P  SC  N  ,  P  AR  T  S  5172-118  SAl  FSmAN.RFAI  ESTATF 

J  I49r  1  1  0  A  Uf  T  ICNE  EP _ 


2 333-122  PFCRf 
4192-110  CLAIM  AC  JUS  T£R, 


6  119- 110  ,C  CNSFPVAJ ION  OF  F  ICER 


~caut"7on7”t  hFoc  cuiuTfi  on's-  i~i  s  r’r- o~TTer  f”!  pp~6n  l  y  rr'fEPEo  as  suggestions  anp  are  not  to  bf"cons  ioereo  as  final  selections”  without  first 

CONS  IDE  R  I N  G  THE  OP  P3RT  J  N  1  T  If  S  AVAKAP.tt  AND  YQ  UR  QWJ  PERSON  AL  PR  E  F  F  P  f  KCF  $  « - i 


_SUC  C  E  S  s_  IN  ANY  OS:VPAnO_N_Wl_U.  ALSO  Ri.  CF.PENOE  NI_.U_PON  YOUR  .  OP  I  VF  f  WQ  R  K.HAAIJS,  A  ND_WORK_  VALUES*. 
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APPENDIX  D 


A  LETTER  TO  PARENTS  ABOUT 
THE  CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROJECT 
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]  larch,  1976. 


TO: 


IE: 


\ 


V/e  are  pleased  to  announce  that  your  son/daughter  has  been  chosen  for  a 
career  exploration  project.  Students  are  selected  at  random  for  this  pilot 
project  in  our  county. 


For  tile  next  two  months,  Hr.  Ken  McMillan  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  G.  R. 
Sankey  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  (Saskatoon)  will  be  involved  in 
helping  your  son  or  daughter  in  career  planning.  They  will  attempt  to  help 
answer  some  rather  important  questions: 

—Should  I  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a  farmer,  a  nurse,  an 
occupational  therapist  .  .  .  ? 

— Uith  my  interests  and  abilities  what  occupations  should  I  consider? 

— Uhat  high  school  courses  should  I  take  to  prepare  me  to  become  an 
engineer,  agronomist,  physiotherapist,  a  dentist  .  .  .  ? 

--Ifnere  can  I  take  training  in  order  to  become  a  social  worker,  computer 
programmer  .  .  .  ? 

In  order  to  provide  this  information  your  son  or  daughter  will  be  involved 

in: 

— an  extensive  testing  program  in  the  areas  of  interests,  aptitudes,  work 
values  .  .  . 

— discussions  concerning: 

1)  various  educational  and  occupational  paths,  e.g.  apprenticeship, 
universities,  trade  school,  schools  of  technology. 

2)  the  need  to  make  educational  and  occupational  plans. 

3)  changing  ’world  of  occupations. 

— individual  interviews  uith  a  trained  vocational  counsellor. 

To  assist  the  students  in  career  planning  they  will  be  given: 

—an  individualized  computer  printout  listing  the  occupations  which  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  with  their  interests,  aptitudes,  .  .  . 

To  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise  you  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  a  guidance  counsellor.  Please  phone  the  school  to  arrange  an  appointment 
if  you  would  like  to  meet  the  counsellor. 


Yours  truly, 

Ken  McMillan, 

Director  of  Guidance  Services, 
County  of  Red  Deer  No.  23- 


per 


counsellor. 
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APPENDIX  E 


P RE - QUE S T I ONNA I  RE 


Included  with  this  questionnaire  is  the  percentage  of 
responses,  pre  and  post  respectively,  for  the  treatment 
group . 
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CAREER  E  X  P  L0RATI0N 

&  *  ‘k  -k  *  ft  A  *  t;  <k  ft  «  ft  ix  ft  ft 


PROJECT 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


1 


Coding 

j 

* 

Registr 

at  ion  Number 

(To  be  supplied  by  counsellor) 

1-4 

j 

Card  Se 

quence  It  1 

5 

j 

School 

NC 

i 

Name 

6-30 

i 

(Surname) 

(Given  Names) 

j 

Parent ' 

s  Name 

j 

(Surname) 

(Given  Names) 

\ 

Address 

j 

i 

i 

Sex 

(a)  Female 

31 

! 

i 

j 

i 

_  (b)  Male 

- 

i 

i 

Grade 

_  (a)  9 

32 

i 

_  (b)  10 

3 

j 

_  (c)  11 

4 

! 

i 

_  (d)  12 

! 

! 

(e)  over  12 

Age 

_  (a)  H 

33 

;■ 

_  (b)  15 

__  (c)  16 

1 

i 

r 

i 

_  (d)  17 

i 

i 

• 

> 

i 

(e)  over  17 

i 

. 

..  ^ . _ _  .  . 

J 

r 


A. 


YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  PI  AN’S 


1.  Do  you  think  you  will  leave  school  soon,  leave  later,  or 
stay  until  finishing? 

*  i •  <-  ■ ' 

(a)  Probably  leave  soon 

2. u  V- . i,  (b)  Definitely  leave  soon 

(c)  Probably  leave  later  but  before  finishing 

_  (d j  Definitely  leave  later  but  before  finishing 

28-c  i-h  (e)  Probably  finish  high  school 
tc'1.2.  y-9  (f)  Definitely  finish  high  school 
.a  (g)  Don't  know 

2.  If  you  are  probably  or  definitely  going  to  leave  high  school 
before  finishing,  indicate  the  main  reason  for  leaving. 

3.1  o ■  l\  (a)  To  get  a  job 

'■jf  (b)  To  make  my  own  living  and  be  independent 

(c)  Poor  marks  or  grades 

(d)  To  get  married 

(e)  Because  of  financial  problems. 

p.-j  ff)  Dislike  school  work 

_  (g)  Other 

p.'i  (h)  Don't  know 

-9  g;-.H  (i)  I  plan  to  finish  high  school 

3.  Do  you  think  you  will  continue  your  education  -after  high 
school  on  a  full-time  basis,  on  a  pari-time  basis,  or  nor  at 
all? 

1S.1t-  ip.3-  (a)  Definitely  full-time 
2P  2  ?J _2.  (b)  Probably  full-time 
V,_2  (c.)  Definitely  part-time 
2.0, s  'LlU  (c'0  Probably  part-time 
y  si  (c)  Definitely  not  at  all 
/£■'/.  (/>,?  (f)  Probably  not  at  all 
,z,S  ?oS  (g)  Undecided 

p,(j>  (h)  Have  not  thought  about  it  yet 

4.  Have  you  chosen  the  particular  school  you  will  attend  after 
high  school? 

/OS  7_7  (a)  I  have  made  my  choice 

?  (b)  I  have  narrowed  it  down  to  two  or  three 
fjpp  (c)  I  am  considering  many  schools 
/£•?•  /£i?  (d)  I  am  still  confused  about  this 
u-'C  y.nfo  (e)  I  have  not  thought  about  it  yet 

2j./  /I. y-  (f)  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 
school 


' 


. 


' 


■ 


5. 


•r.  7 
5.1 


p.L 

O  / 

Wf 

0?  / 
c  -  ‘ 

p.i-o 

1 53 
2owr 


What  kind  of  school  do  you  think  you  will  attend  after  high 
school? 

v --  r 

,*  *  (a)  Business  college 
Aw?  (b)  Agricultural  college  or  institute 

_  (c)  Teacher's  college  or  normal  school 

W/  •  (d)  Nursing  school 
r.  (e)  Theological  seminar)'  or  school 
'a?  (f)  Institute  of  technology  or  similar  post -secondary 
school 

;c<\y  (g)  College  or  university 
(h)  Other 
,  e  (i)  Undecided 

(j )  Never  thought  about  it 

*  (k)  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 
school 


6.  Have  you  chosen  your  area  of , specialization  in  post-secondary 
school  or  university? 


1 7. c!  :aa 
31-  >  35  V 
P.  6  J12T 
1.1  2-.il 
iz.%>  /<uv 


(a) 

(b) 
Cc) 

fd) 

fe) 

cf) 


I  have  made  my  choice 
I  have  narrowed  it  down  to  two  or  three 
I  am  considering  many  areas  of  specialization 
1  am  still  confused  about  this 
I  have  not  thought  about  it  yet 

I  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 
school 


Who  lias  helped  you  most  so  far  in  ycur  thinking  about  the 
kind  of  school  you  might  attend  or  your  area  of  specialization 
after  school?  (Mark  only  one  space.) 


r  relatives  or  adults 


2  oS 

liil 

(a) 

VI 

?.6 

(b) 

(c) 

2.\ 

Cd) 

AN 

0) 

T7 

2  •-?. 

(f) 

g.l 

2.6 

(g) 

2.6 

(h) 

wf  .6 

JFc, 

(i) 

1-1 

(j) 

/  7.9 

TTo 

00 

8. 

Suppose 

scho 

ol, 

-principal 


Other 


school 


Lversity  or  business  school)  after  high  school. 
Thinking  of  your  ability,  how  good  to  you  think  your  chances 
would  be  of  being  successful  in  getting  a  degree  or  diploma? 


?.?  ?.-b_ 
n  .i  2Sd> 
5?.B  jtLi 
/oJ  3^2 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
Cd) 
(e) 


Much  better  than  average 

Above  average 

Average 

Below  average 

Much  worse  than  average 


r 


. 


V 


f  'Sh 


, 


* 


l 
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s 


4 


\ 


9.  JXn  you  think  that  a  student  who  graduates  from  this  school  has 
a  better,  equal,  or  worse  chance  to  being  successful  in 
further  education  after  high  school  ns  students  graduating 
from  other  high  schools  you  have  heard  about  in  this  province? 

\  liSu  (a)  ht-rtcr 

jl',2  wT  (b)  A  little  hotter 
/,'-//  (c)  Equal 

/$.‘f  ;  (a)  A  little  worse 

(ej  Much  wor.se 

42 

10.  Mow  far  do  your  parents  want  you  to  go  in  high  school? 

(a)  Leave  soon 

(b)  Leave  later  but  before  finishing 

mo  (c)  Stay  until  finishing 

y  /,•  (d)  Don’t  Lnov/  parent's  wishes 

43 

11.  Do  your  parents  want  you  to  continue  your  education  after  high 
school  on  a  full-time  basis,  on  a  part-time  basis,  or  not  at 
all? 

?S.s  IT- 3  (a)  a  full-time  basis 

)$,tl  jj.d.  (bj-Cn  a  part-time  basis 
?•/  A  ■'  (c)  Not  at  all 

v£,:7  \?jj  (d)  Don't  1  new  my  parent's  wishes 

44  ' 

12.  If  your  parents  want  you  tc  continue  your  education  after  high 
school,  what  kind  of  school  do  you  think  they  would  like  to 
see  you  attend? 

2.6  h.  ■  (a)  Business  college 
s. i  i?  (b)  Agricultural  college  or  institute 

(c)  Teacher's  college  cr  normal  school 
?.  7  (d)  Nursing  school 

X,L-'  (e)  Theological  seminary  or  school 

7 (f)  Institute  of  technology  or  similar  post -secondary 
school 

45 

jy  g,  (g)  College  or  •university' 

2-t.  _t_k  00  0ther 

id. 3  2.6  (i)  No  school  in  particular 

(j )  Don't  know  parent's  wishes 

-y.7  (k)  My  parents  do  not  want  me  to  continue  my  education 

after  high  school 

Do  the  following  people  think  that  you  should  continue  your 

education  after  high  school? 

Pl'C, 

13.  Teacher:  ?A2.  (£■)  Y os 
_  (b)  No 
feV-/  (c)  Don't  know 

46 

14.  Principal  or  vice-principal:  2o.i'  fa)  Yes 

0)  No 

-f  (c.)  Don't:  know 

47 

\ 


r 


' 


■ 


' 


■ 


15. 


Friends  in  school: 


1  'fc: 


_Z,:  3  (a)  '.'os 
£>  fb)  No 

(c)  Don't  know 

1C,  Friends  out  of  school:  >/_£"  (a)  Yes 

.0  >  (b)  No 
£.j/  (c)  Don't  know 

17.  Among  your  friends  in  school ,  how  many  arc  planning  to  finish 
high  school? 

IS, 'l  (a)  All  of  them 
did.  ('L'j  ftost  of  them 
?. 7  (c)  About  half  of  them 
g  /  (d)  A  few  of  them 
(e)  None  of  them 
fcC.  (-)  Don't  know 

18.  Have  most  of  your  friends  left  high  school  before  finishing? 

(a)  Yes 
T±1  (b)  No 

19.  Among  your  friends  in  school,  how  many  are  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  full-time  or  part-time  after  high 
sdiool? 

S>.[,  (a)  All  cf  them 
jv,£  (b)  Most  of  them 
7,7  (c.)  About  half  of  them 
Cd)  A  few  of  them 
(c)  None  of  thorn 
./ >.(,  (f)  Don't  know 


48 


49 


50 


51 


B.  YOUR  OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS 


1.  Do  you  feel  you  are  well  enough  informed  about  the  different 
kinds  of  jobs  you  could  g  to  make  a  good  choice  about  your 
future  career? 


?.CL 

?■? 


>  / .  -5  iLl2 

i  :lL 
0 


(a)  Very  well 
y . g  (b)  Quite  well 


3&S 


(c)  Not  too  well 

(d)  Not  well  at 


11 


2.  Would  you  say  that  you  are  better,  as  well,  or  less  well  in¬ 
formed  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  you  could  get  than  you  were  a 
year  ago? 


26,(j  did’-  (a)  Much  better  informed 
^'£  •7  ui-.j.  (b)  Somewhat  better  informed 
i7‘9  d-rio  (c)  As  well  informed 
D  (d)  Somewhat  less  \.ell  informed 

c,  (e)  Much  less  ••ell  informed 
Si.i  \ _  (f)  Don't  know 


bo 


54 


r 


' 


\ 
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fcf-?. 

W.2 

:<•<= 

4. 


)>•> 

,3  6 

ft 

D 

5. 


Do  you  feci  you  know  your  own  interests  and  abilities  well 
enough  to  decide  about  your  future  car  -r? 

(c)  Very  well 
,  (b)  Quite  well 

_  (c)  hut  tOO  Well 

-  (d)  Not  well  at  all 

Would  you  say  that  you  know  your  interests  and  abilities  in 
this  respect  better,  os  well,  or  loss  well  than  you  did  a  year 
ago? 

?<  v-  fa)  Mich  better 
■  fb)  Somewhat  better 
Cc)  As  well 

_n_  (d)  .Somewhat  less  well 

fe)  1'iuch  less  well 

ff)  Don't,  laiow 

When  you  finish  your  education,  considering  your  interests, 
abilities  and  what  you  want  from  a  job  and  how  much  further 
you  plan  to  go  in  school,  what  type  of  work  or  occupation  will 
you  be  most  qualified  to  go  into?  Write  what  is  on  your 
mind,  on  the  line  below,  even  if  you  are  not  definite  about  it 


55 


\ 


i 


j 

i 


6.  If  your  dreams  could  come  true,  what  type  of  work  or  occupa¬ 
tion  would  you  like  to  have  most  as  a  career?  Write  the  type 
of  work  or  occupation  in  the  space  provided  below. 


SS 


7.  Now,  considering  the.  opportunities  for  jobs  today,  what  work 
or  occupation  do  you  think  you  probably  will  be  doing  in  the 
future?  Write  what  is  on  your  mind  in  the  space  provided  even 
if  you  are  not  definite  about  it. 


59 
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\ 


\ 


TV 


10'S 


S'  I 

'  to3 
2-0 
30. e 
S.l 


128 

VS'7 

2S'L> 

0.1 

S.l 

10. 


?o.i 

?‘;.6 

is.* 

2J.0 


Who  has  helped  you  most  so  far  in  planning  your  occupational 
career? 

Tvr 


f  r>  \  ].\t 


nts 


_  (h )  Other  relatives  or  adults 

_  (c.)  A  teacher 

A:fr.  (’•'')  The  principal  or  vice-principal 
?■  ,;T  (c)  A  guidance  counsellor  in  this  school 

_  (f)  Another  guidance  counsellor  from  the  university 

(g)  Friends 

_  (h)  Other 

■•?  (1)  No  one  helped  me 

;-.p  (j)  I  have  net  yet  thought  about  my  occupational  career 

How  sure  are  you  about  what  you  will  do  as  a  career? 

iL.y.  (a)  Very  sure 
u  _  (b)  Fairly  sure 
2  c.  '>.  (c)  Not  too  sure 
2-l  (d)  hot  sure  at  all 

d  (e)  I  have  not  thought,  much  about  iny  career  yet 

(Girls  only  -  Boys:  Mark  space  (e)  cn  answer  sheet) 

Do  you  plan  to  work  full-tune  after  you  finish  your  schooling? 

( n)  Vn  *-  r.  4, 

(  d  j  AO  c  at  a  jl  jl 

12.?  (b)  Only  before  I  am  married 
12,'L  6)  Both  before  and  after  I  am  married 
1? ,v  (d)  Have  not  thought  about  it  yet 
•y  '  (e) 


CO 
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62 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  WORRIES  TO.:  MINT  niOrLF  HAVE  V.HEN  THEY 
TRY  TO  FIND  A  JOB.  INDIGME  HOW  V.'ORRIED  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  EACH  OF  THEM. 
(Questions  11  -  21) 

11.  The  possibility  of  being  turned  down? 

i?.9  (a)  Quite  worried 

59,0  yu  a  (b)  A  little  worried 
2-J  /  ‘5’ c  O)  Not  at  all  worried 

12.  Not  having  enough  education. 

,v,i/  C.<  (a)  Quite  worried 

£{>■* L'-2  O5)  A  little  bit  worried 

iz.i  2 ? ■  W  Not  at  all  worries 


63 


64 
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\ 


r 


. 


is 


jr' 
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1.7>.  My  personality  or  appearance. 


n  .1 

C:0 

Quite  \ 

carried 

if?  c> 

fb) 

A  liul 

e  bit  worried 

<//,./. 

L4 

(c) 

Not  at 

all  worried 

14. 

Getting 

good  vc 

■  l erences 

c> 

fa) 

Quite  v 

;0'T!  cd 

/  l  *- 
L'1  *w* 

(b) 

A  little  bit  worried 

?&.: 

'  -- - 

to) 

hot  uV 

all  worried 

n  r 

.j . 

The 

number  of  0 

■ther  people  try: 

2  a .  s" 

/fl»3 

(a) 

Quite  w 

■urried 

66.'/ 

TLi? 

(b) 

A  little  bit  worried 

/2.6 

j  y  c* 

(c) 

Not  at 

all  worried 

3  6. 

M/  3 

ack 

of  experience. 

ZS.2 

17,  & 

(a) 

Quite  w 

■on  ied 

67  1 

6 

(b) 

A  lit.ll 

0  bit  worried 

■7.'/ 

;  ?,  y 

(c) 

Not  at 

all  worried 

17. 

Be  in 

g  alone  wit 

bout  my  parents 

2-fc 

7'-o 

Ca) 

Quite  w 

err  ied 

1-  •  7 

i  7.  '; 

(b) 

A  littl 

e  hit  worried 

Lit  ■  l» 

*7C*  A’ 

(c) 

Not  at 

all  worried 

18. 

Gelt: 

ing 

a  job  1 

like 

JV.'.C. 

/ 

(a) 

Quite  w 

or r ied 

'It  >  7 

f-r.  7 

(b) 

A  littl 

e  bit  worried 

?t>.  S' 

2LILi?- 

(c) 

Not  at 

all  worried 

19. 

Having  the  righ 

t  connections. 

<,  1 

t 

fa) 

Quite  vr 

:.r;  vied 

L'"? 

(b) 

A  littl' 

i.  bit  worried 

17// 

(c) 

Not  at  ; 

all  worried 

0  r 
/. ' 

?,C  fa) 

Muc’a  better  than  av< 

22 . 

•'•:  r  (b) 

Better  than  average 

C\l> 

/awl  fc) 

About  average 

2-ly 

c  (d) 

Below  average 

O 

0  (0) 

Much  below  average 

20.  Knowing  where  to  look  and  what  to  do  to  find  a  job. 

l ? , o  pw£  (a)  Quite  worried 

t,9,  z  qi.5~  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 

)?,  5'  (c)  Not  at  all  worried 

21.  Getting  a  job  for  which  I  have  been  trained. 

(7^  0)  Quite  worried 

(b)  A  little  bit  worried 
,7.0  Not.  at  all  worried 

22.  Where  do  you  think  you  stand  in  your  chance  of  getting  a  good 
job  compared  with  the  ether  students  in  your  class? 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 
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Reg i s tr a t ion  Numb c r 


(To  he  supplied  by  counsellor) 


1-4 


Card  Sequence  If  2 


i 

i 


l _ , 


23. 

Do  y 

’Oil 

think  that  a  student 

has 

a  b 

otter,  equal,  or  ver 

s  tud 

ent 

graduating  from  ot 

"0 

sbou 

it  in  this  province? 

■it  C" 

n  ? 

0) 

Much  better 

7.7 

00 

A  little  better 

46  <7 

:  f.c 

00 

bqual 

(d) 

A  little  worse 

0 

— 

Cco 

Much  worse 

24. 

What 

.  do 

you  think  the  chano 

learn in 

<  new  will  be  useful 

futu 

ire  1 

career? 

?■? 

?•  i 

(a) 

Very  good 

4V-/ 

b!±: 

(b) 

Fairly  good 

\'}S/ 

j>  f.  .5" 

(c) 

Not  too  good 

7.7 

/dT 

(d) 

Not  good  at  all 

2-4 

O 

(e) 

Don’t  know 

25. 

How 

important  do  you  think  ’ 

gett 

dm; 

the  kind  of  job  you 

2S-2 

£?■? 

(a) 

Very  important 

c  x  t ; 

(b) 

Quite  important 

2-ikb 

?  5  • 

(c) 

Not  very  important 

7.4 

(d) 

Hot  important  at  al! 

„X1_ 

(e) 

Don’t  know 

6 


i 


1 


26.  Suppose  you  were  offered  the  sort  of  job  you  had  always 

v, -anted.  Then  you  found  cut  that  your  friends  did  not  think 
you  were  suited  for  it.  Do  you  think  you  would: 

<74. 2.  £r3  (a)  definitely  take  the  job  anyway. 

Vi». ?  f  (b)  probably  take  the  job  anyway 

<-./  (c)  probably  not  take  ti;e_ job 

"  (d)  definitely  not  take  the  job 

27.  Now,  let's  suppose  your  friends  thought  you  should  take  this 
job,  but  your  parents  felt  you  were  not  suited  for  it.  Do  you 
think  you  would: 

(j :,</  'j:-  >  (a)  definitely  take  the  job  anyway. 

■:  (b)  probably  take  the  job  anyway 

20. $  ’■■■::  (c)  probably  not  take  the  job 

X-L>  _ _ (d)  definitely  not  take  the  job 

28.  Then  let's  suppose  your  parents  thought  you  should  take  this 
job,  but  either  your  guidance  counsellor,  teacher  or  principal 
felt  you  were  not  suited  for  it.  Do  you  think  you  would: 

p.j.t,  j.-.q  (a)  definitely  take  the  job  anyway 
i~  (b)  probably  take  the  job  anyway 
jl-'T  (c)  probably  not  take  the  job 
(J)  definitely  not  take  the  job 
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10 


11 


I 


I 

: 

j 

i 


I 

J 


i 

i 
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There  are  a  number 
booklet.  Career  choice 
think  you  will  probably 
your  schooling. 

If  you  agree  or  inos 
If  you  disagree  or  most 1 


YOUR  IDEAS  ABOUT  WORK  AND  THE  FUTURE 


of  statements  about  career  choice  in  this 
means  the  kind  of  job  or  work  which  you 
be  doing  when  you  have  finished  all  of 

1 3.y  agree  with  the  statement,  mark  TRUE, 
y  disagree  with  the  statement,  mark  FALSE. 


'j 


\ 


V 


1.  Once  you  choose  a  job,  you  can't  choose  another  one. 

(a)  True 
_ _ _  09  False 

2.  In  order  to  choose  a  job,  you  need  to  know  what  kind  of  person 
you  are. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

3.  I  plan  to  follow  the  line  of  work  my  parents  suggest. 

(a)  True 
~~  09  False 

4.  I  guess  everybody  has  to  go  to  work  sooner  or -later,  but  I 
don't  look  forward  to  it. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


! 


S.  A  person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  he  wants  as  long  as  he  tries 
hard. 

(a)  True 
___  (b)  False 

C.  I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  an  occupation  until  I'm 
out  of  school. 

(a)  True 

09  False 

7.  Your  job  is  important  because  it  determines  how  mud:  you  can 
earn. 

(a)  True 
_ 09  False 

8.  Work  is  worthwhile  mainly  because  it  lets  you  buy  the  tilings 
you  want. 

(aj  True 
~  09  False 
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9.  The  greatest  appeal  cf  a  job  to  ::>o  is  the  opportunity  it 
provides  for  getting  ahead . 

(a)  True 
"  (b)  False 

10.  I  often  daydream  about  what  I  want  to  be,  but  1  really  haven't 
chosen  a  line  of  work  yet. 

_  (a)  True 

__  00  False 

11.  Knowing  what  you  are  good  at  is  more  important  than  knowing 
what  you  like  in  choosing  an  occupation. 

_ 60  True 

_ _  (b)  False 

12.  Your  parents  probably  know  better  than  anybody  else  which 
occupation  you  should  enter. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

13.  If  I  can  ju:,t  help  others  in  my  work,  I'll  be  happy. 

_ (a)  True 

(b)  False 

14.  Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant. 

(a)  Truc- 
_  (b)  False 

15.  Everyone  seems  to  tell  me  something  different;  as  a  result  I 
don't  know  which  kind  of  work  to  choose. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

16.  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  getting  into  the  kind  of  work  1 
want  to  do. 

(a)  True 
_ _  (b)  False 

17.  There  is  no  point  deciding  on  a  job  when  the  future  is  so 
uncertain. 

(a)  True 
(TO  False 

18.  1  spend  a  lot  of  tine  wishing  I  could  do  work  1  know  I  can 
never  do. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 
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19. 


20. 


il. 


?? 


23. 


24. 


25. 


1  don  t  knew  wont  courses  1  should  take  in  school. 

_  fa)  True 

_  fb)  False 

as  iV^ifin^nothcr!3  ^  l°  b*  successful  ^  one  occupation 

_  (a)  True 

_  (b)  )Wse 

mVdefuutSe-i^are  15’  }'C'J  should  have  ndnd  pretty  well 
made  up  about  the  occupation  you  intend  to  enter. 

_  (a)  True 

_  (bj  False 

It-0ise  wAV’S  thi!F-t0  COnsider  jn  Coring  an  occupation, 
uiaJ  q  to  nnhe  a  decision. 

_  (a).  True 

_  fb)  False 

I  seldom  think  about  the  job  I  want  to  enter 

_ fa)  True 

_  (b)  False 

It  doesn’t  matter  which  job  you  choose  as  long-  as  it  pays  well. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

You  can’t  go  very  far  wrong  by  following  your  parents’  advice 
about  which  job  to  choose. 

_  fa)  True 

(b)  False 


26. 


27. 


23. 


29. 


Working  is  much  like  going  to  school, 

_  fa)  True 

fb)  False 


30 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


I  am  having  difficulty  in  preparing  myself  for  the  work  I  want  38 

t  O  GO . 

_  fa)  True 

_  (b)  False 

I  know  very  little  about  the  requirements  of  jobs. 

fa)  Tine 
_  fb)  False 

I  he  job  1  choose  has  to  give  .  e  plenty  of  freedom  to  do  what  I 
want. 

fa)  True 

fb)  False 
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30. 

The  be:  t  tii in;;  to  do  is  to  try  out  several  jobs,  and  then 
chouse  Vi  if  (no  you  like  Ic.sl. 

41 

(a)  True 
'  (b)  Talse 

31. 

There  is  only  one  occupation  for  t.ach  person. 

42 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  halse 

\ 

32. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  a  particular  kind  of  work  is  not 
as  important  as  whether  you  can  do  it. 

43 

(a)  True 
__  (b)  false 

33. 

I  can't  undert land  now  sent:  people  can  be  so  certain  about 
what  they  wart  to  do. 

44 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  i>lse 

4 

34. 

As  long  as  1  can  remember,  I've  known  what  kind  of  work  I  want 
to  do. 

45 

(a)  True 

(b)  lkil.se 

35. 

1  want  to  really  accomplish  something  in  my  work  -  to  make  a 
great  dist'-vtry  or  earn  a  lot  of  money  or  .'r’p  gfe.''1'  number 

of  people. 

46 

(a)  True 

(b)  false 

36. 

You  get  into  an  occupation  mostly  by  chance. 

47 

i 

\ 

(a)  True  _ 

(b)  false 

1 

, 

37. 

It's  who  you  know,  not  what  you  lenow,  that's  important  in  a 
job. 

48 

i 

(al  True 
(b)  false 

i 

38. 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  job,  I'll  make  up  ray  own  mind. 

40 

i 

( 

(a)  True 
‘  (bj  False 

i 

i 

• 

39. 

You  should  choose  an  occupation  which  gives  you  a  chance  to 
help  others. 

50 

i 

t 

i 

(p.)  True 

2__  (b)  false 
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40.  When  T  an  trying  to  study,  I  often  find  myself  daydreaming 
about  what  it.  will  bo  like  when  j  start  working. 

_ 00  True 

_  (b)  False 

41.  I  have  little  or  no  idea  of  what  working  will  be  like. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

42.  You  should  choose  an  occupation,  then  plan  how  to  enter  it. 

(a)  True 
_ (b)- False 

45.  I  really  can't  find  any  work  that  hat  much  appeal  to  me. 

(a)  True 
L_  0>)  False 

44.  You  should  choose  a  job  in  which  you  can  someday  become  famous. 

(a)  True 
'  (b)  False 


52 


53 


54 


55 


45.  If  you  have  some  doubts  about  what  you  want  to  do,  ask  your 
parents  or  friends  for  advice  an  1  suggestions. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

46.  You  should  choose  a  job  which  allows  you  to  do  what  you  believe 
in. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False. 

47.  The  most  important  part  of  work  is  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  doing  it. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 


56 


58 


48.  1  keep  changing  my  occupational  choice. 

(a)  True 

'  (b)  False 

49.  As  far  as  choosing  an  occupation  is  concerned,  something  will 
come  along  sooner  or  later. 

_  00  True 

(b)  False 

50.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  a  job  since  you  don't 
have  anything  to  say  about  it  anyway. 

(aj  True 
(b)  False 

V.  M.  R.  S.  (To  he  supplied  by  counsellor)  _ 

(To  be  supplied  by  counsellor) 
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V.  M.  V.  S. 
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(To  be  supplied  by  counsellor) 


Reg  L  s  trati  o  n.  '  lumber 
Card  Sequence  **  3 


D.  YOUR  ACTIVITIES  IN  SCHOOL 


1.  If  you  had  worked  harder  Inst  year,  do  you  think  you  could 
have  improved  your  marks  or  grades? 

ly'A  (a)  Yes,  a  great  deni 
(b)  Yes,  a  little  bit 

V  '/  (c 3  No,  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference 
q. i  (d)  Don’t  know 

2.  If  you  could  be  remembered  hbre  at  school  for  one  of  the  four 
things  below,  which  eno  would  you  want  it  to  be? 


3. 


22*  Ca) 
ilA  00 
w?  (c) 
i&z  (d) 

Sup;  'os  c 
like  to 

?1:L  ta) 

fK1 

/P.3  (c ) 
30,  B  (d) 


Drill. iant  student 
Athletic  star 

Leader  in  school  clubs  and  organizations 
rot  ;lar  student 

you  had  an  extra  hour  at  school,  what  would  you  most 
do  with  it? 

Take  some  extra  subject  of  my  own  choosing 
Use  it  for  athletics 

S : ' end  it  in  a  club,  organization  or  other  school 
activity 

Use  it  as  a  study  period 


4.  '.‘,>101'?  do  you  think  you  stand  in  intelligence  in  relation  to 
the  students  in  your  class? 

Z- 6  (a)  Definitely  above  av.rage 
-?V,p  ~  (b)  Slightly  above  average 
'ey-;  (c)  Just  about  average 

(d)  Slightly  below  average. 
y.t*  (e)  Definitely  below  average 

5.  How  accurately  dc  your  school  grades  or  marks  reflect  your 
real  intelligence? 

/•?.?  (a)  My  marks  are  much  lower  than  my  real  intelligence 

(b)  H,  marks  are  slightly  lower 
/g  if  (c)  My  marks  accurately  reflect  my  real  intelligence 
(d)  1$'  marks  arc  slightly  higher 
(ej  My  marks  are  l  ;.uch  higher 
yl-Ns '  (f)  1  don’t  know 

6.  Even  with  a  good  education,  a  person  like  me  will  have  a  tough 
time  getting  the  job  he  wants. 

(a)  Strongly  agree 
gpuT  (b)  Agree 
(,yf  (c)  Disagree 
;’y , p  (d)  Strongly  disagree 


. 
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7.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  satisfactory  grades  for  you? 

i/.i ,  fa)  Any  passing  grade 
2 (b)  Average  grade  is  O.K. 

^7 (cj  An  above  average  grade 
7. y  (cl)  One  of  the  highest  grades  in  tiie  class 
-  (e)  1  really  don't  care.  much 


8.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement:  "If  I  could 
change,  1  would  be  someone  different  from  myself." 

>7-?  (a)  Agree 
gW  (b)  Disagree 


12 


13 


E.  YOU  AND  YOUR' FAMILY 


1.  What  is  your  father's  occupation?  (Indicate  it  as  accurately 
as  you  can,  using  two  words  if  possible;  for  example  write 
"shoe  salesman"  instead  of  just  salesman";  or  write  "electrical 
engineer"  instead  of  just  "engineer".  If  lie  is  retired  or 
deceased,  say  what  his  occupation  was.  Write  in  the  space 
provided  below. 


14 


2.  Does  your  mother  work  outside  the  home? 

Y!_?  (a)  Yes 

<:i,y  (b)  No 

3.  Row  far  did  ycur  father  go  in  school? 

(a)  None 

fa.'  (bj  Elementary  school 
£?,/•)  (c)  Some  high  school 
Jc~5  (d)  Finished  high  school 
<7T  (e)  College  or  university 

'c  '  (f)  Post -secondary  technical  school,  such  as  institute  of 
technology 

(g)  Teacher's  college  or  normal  school 

(h)  Agriculture  college  or  institute 

(i)  Business  or  commercial  college 

(j )  Other 

(k)  Don't  know 
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did  your  mother  go  in  school? 

None 

Hcfjcntary  school 
Dome*  high  school 
l-'inishod  high  school 
College  or  university 

host -secondary  t* clinical  school,  such  as  institute  of 
technology 

Teacher’s  college  or  normal  school 
Nursing  school 

Business  or  commercial  college 
Other 

Don 1 1  know 

5.  Vvhich  of  the  following  statements  describes  your  family 
situation? 

£_?JL  (a)  i  live  with  both  of  my  parents. 

2.c>  (b)  My  father  is  dead  and  I  live  with  my  mother 
g,  /  (c)  My  mother  is  dead  and  I  live  with  my  father 

(d)  Both  icy  parents  are  dead 

(e)  Both  my  parents  are  dead  and  I  live  with  foster  parents 

(f)  My  parents  are  separated  or  divorced  and  I  live  with  my 
mother 

(g)  My  parents  are  separated  or  divorced  and  I  live  with  my 
father 

(h)  Other 

6.  Do  you  have  any  older  brothers  or  sisters  living  at  home? 

;7,9  (a)  Yes,  older  brothers 

17  9  (b)  Yes,  older  sisters 

l(>  ,o  (c)  Yes,  both  older  brothers  and  sisters 

goH  (d)  No 

(e)  J  have  no  older  brothers  and  sisters 


4.  Hew  far 

_ 6) 

j-j_  Cb) 
S'/yy  (cj 

&12  6]) 

(ej 

"  (f) 


7.1-  (g) 

(h  ) 
zjj_  a) 

_ 0) 

/r-.'S  (k) 


17 


18 


19 


7.  Do  you  have  any  older  brothers  or  sisters  going  to  university  20 
or  other  post -secondary  school? 

r  i  (a)  Yes,  older  brothers 

/XT  (b)  Yes,  older  sisters 

<, i  (c)  Yes,  both  older  brothers  and  sisters 
CJ.o  (dj  No 

lo.'f  (e)  1  have  no  older  brothers  and  sisters 

8.  Do  you  have  any  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  a  regular  21 
job? 

23d  (a)  Yes,  older  brothers 

ic,/'  (b)  Yes,  older  sisters 

lV,w  (c)  Yes,  both  older  brothers  and  sisters 
(d)  No 

Zo-t~  (e)  I  have  no  older  brothers  and  sisters 


\ 
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9.  Hov;  much  influence  would  you  say  you  have  in  family  decisions 
affecting  your s s if? 

.?•>  f>  (a)  A  lot  of  influence 
a-  •  (b)  Some  influence 
y  (c)  bone  at  all 
k.  i  (d)  Don't  know 

10.  Hov/  much  would  you  say  your  father  knows  about  your  v/ork  in 
school? 

2o.i7  (a)  A  great  deal 
(b)  A  fair  amount 
ys  (•  (c)  Very  little 

11.  How  much  would  you  say  your  mother  knows  about  your  v/ork  in 
school? 

(a)  A  great  deal 
S;  ?  (b)  A  fair  amount 
;>.y  (c)  Very  little 

1?.  What  do  your  parents  consider  to  be  satisfactory  grades  or 
marks  for  you? 

jyT.  (a)  A  passing  grade  or  mark 

(b)  An  average  grade  or  mark 

- u  (c)  An  above  average  grade  or  park 
}c-Z  (d)  One  of  the  highest  grades  or  marks  in  the  class 
o  (e)  They  don't  really  care  much 

13.  Do  you  have  a  quiet  place  in  your  house  where  you  can  study? 

jfi-tT  (a)  Yes 
vljfCb)  No 

14.  Where  was  your  father  born? 

r oS  (a)  In  this  town  or  community 

s.y.9  (b)  Outside  this  town  or  community,  but  in  this  province 
p.;,9  (c)  Outside  this  province  but  in  Canada 
g,/,  (d)  Outside  Canada 
«£,_/  (e)  Don't  know 

15.  Where  was  your  mother  bom? 

p  ?  (a)  In  this  town  or  community 

r I  (b)  Outside  this  town  or  comn'iunity,  but  in  this  province 
yd 7  (e)  Outside  this  province  but  in  Canada 
n7_  (d)  Outside  Canada 
i  (e)  Don't  know 

16.  Have  you  been  in  this  school  every  since  you  entered  high 
school? 

■??.?  (a)  Yes 
i?.g  (b)  No 
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How 

long 

JLL 

fa)  : 

I2± 

(b) 

•>,  L- 

(c) 

IL>3 

(d) 

2  l;  L 

fe) 

*?  c 

•(f)  : 

Did 

you 

suminer? 

-vLrL—l 

(a)  ’ 

SlL 

(b)  ’ 

*ri7%  u 

(c)  ’ 

vr* 

(d)  : 

outside  the  home  this  past 


9* 

t)l-  L 
-i/6,2- 
7-7 
t‘t.  I 
2-‘M 

7.7 


19.  As  a  result  of  answering  this  questionnaire,  do  you  think  you 
will  be  more  concerned  with  planning  your  career  than  you 
were  before? 

/bjj  (a)  Yes,  r!uch  more  than  before 
Slct  fb)  Yes,  somewhat  more 
?•-. 7.  (c)  Yes,  a  little  more 
(d)  N°>  just  the  same 
y,  i  (e)  Don't  know 


F.  HELP  WANTED  CHECK  LIST 

Directions:  The  list  below  covers  several  things  with  which 

students  sometimes  would  like  help.  If  you  desire 
any  help  with  the  following  please  indicate  by 
_  a  tick  (ZJ  ■ 

I  n  5 1  _ 

/..A  1.  Improving  my  study  h  ab itS.  Yes  □ 

?. s", t,  2.  Choosing  courses.  Yes  [  | 

\1>9  3.  Discussing  personal  tilings  that  are  concerning  me.  Yes  □ 
*2-?4.  Making  career  plans.  Yes  [  ] 

5.  Obtaining  money  to  continue  my  education  after  high  school. 
Yes  □ 

^',,i  6.  Discussing  a  health  problem  that  is  concerning  me.  Yes  □ 
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Included  with 
responses  for 
(See  Appendix 


APPENDIX  F 

POST-QUESTIONNAIRE 


this  questionnaire  is  thepercentage  age  of 
questions  unique  to  the  post-questionnaire. 
E  for  most  post-questionnaire  responses.) 
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C  A  R  HER  EXPLORATION  P  R  0  J  E  C  T 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  A  *  rt  *  *  *  *  *  *  ******* 


4 


Registration  Number  _ _  (To  be  supplied  by  counsellor) 


Coding 

1-4 


Card  Sequence  ft  4 


S 


School 


NC 


Name _ 

(Surname) 


(Given  Names) 


6-30 
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A  few  weeks  ago  you  were  asked  to  answer  questions  about 
your  future  career.  Your  ideas  may  be  the  same  now  as  they  were 
at  that  time,  or  they  may  have  changed.  You  may,  for  example, 
have  made  up  your  mind  about  something  on  which  you  were  undecided 
a  few  weeks  ago,  or  you  may  ha  •  changed  your  mind  as  you  did  some 
more  thinking,  or  you  may  still  be  undecided.  Because  of  this,  we 
are  asking  some  questions  again  that  we  asked  you  a  few  weeks  ago 
as  your  ideas  now  may  have  changed  from  what  they  were  then.  So, 
when  you  are  answering  the  questions,  don ' t  try  and  remember  what 
you  answered  previously.  Answer  what  you  think  and  feel  now. 


A.  YOUR  EDUGYITONAL  PLANS 

1.  Do  you  think  you  will  leave  school  soon,  leave  later,  or 
stay  until  finishing! 

■ _  (a)  Probably  leave  soon 

7^7  00  Definitely  leave  soon 

(c)  Probably  leave  later  but  before  finishing 

(d)  Definitely  leave  later  but  before  finishing 

~  (e)  Probably  finish  high  school 

(f)  Definitely  finish  high  school 
771  fe)  Don't  know 
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2.  If  you  are  probably  or  definitely  going  to  leave  high  school 
before  finishing,  indicate  the  main  reason  for  leaving. 

(a)  To  get  a  job 

(b)  To  make  my  own  living  and  be  independent 
_  (c)  Poor  marks  or  grades 

(d)  To  get  married 

(e)  Because  of  financial  problems 

(f)  Dislike  school  work 
_  (g)  Other 

(h)  Don '  t  know 

_  (i)  I  plan  to  finish  high  school 

3.  Do  you  think  you  will  continue  your  education  after  high 
school  on  a  full-time  basis,  on  a  part-time  basis,  or  not  at 
all? 

(a)  Definitely  full-time 
_  (b)  Probably  full-time 
~  (c)  Definitely  part-time 

(d)  Probably  part-time 

(e)  Definitely  not  at  all 

(f)  Probably  not  at  all 
_  (g)  Undecided 

_  0i)  Have  not  thought  about  it  yet 

4.  Have  you  chosen  the  particular  school  you  will  attend  after 
high  school? 

(a)  I  have  made  my  choice 
'  (b)  I  have  narrowed  it  down  to  two  or  three 

(c)  I  am  considering  many  schools 

(d)  I  am  still  confused  about  this 

(e)  I  have  not  thought  about  it  ytc. 

(f)  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 
school 

5.  Kh at  kind  of  school  do  you  think  you  will  attend  after  high 
sdiool? 

(a)  Business  college 

(b)  Agricultural  college  or  institute 

(c)  Teacher's  college  or  normal  school 

(d)  Nursing  school 

_  (e)  Theological  seminar)'  or  school 

(f)  Institute  of  technology  or  similar  post-secondary 
school 

(g)  College  or  university 
_  (h)  Other 

(i)  Undecided 

(j)  Never  thought  about  it 

(k)  1  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 
school 
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6.  Have  you  chosen  your  area  of  specialization  in  post -secondary 
school  or  university? 

(a)  I  have  made  my  choice 

_  (b)  I  have  narrowed  it  down  to  two  or  three 

_  (cj  I  am  considerin'’  many  areas  of  specialization 

_  (d)  1  am  still  confused  about  this 

__  (c)  I  have  not  thought  about  it  yet 

_  (f)  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 

school 


7.  Who  has  helped  you  most  so  far  in  your  thinking  about  the  kind 
of  school  you  might  attend  or  your  area  of  specialization 
after  school?  (Mark  only  one  space.) 

(a)  My  parents 

_ _  (b)  Other  relatives  or  adults 

(c)  A  teacher 

(d)  A  guidance  counsellor 

_  (e)  The  principal  or  vice -principal 

(f)  Friends 

(g)  A  friend  already  in  post-secondary  school 
_  (h)  Other 

(i)  No  one  helped  me 
_  (j)  Never  thought  about  it 

(k)  1  do  not  intend  to  continue  my  education  after  high 
school 

8.  Suppose  you  continued  your  education  on  the  job,  in  tedinical 
school,  university,  or  business  college  after  high  sdiool . 
Thinking  of  your  ability,  how  good  do  you  think  your  chances 
would  be  of  being  successful  in  getting  a  degree  or  diploma? 

(a)  Much  better  than  average 

(b)  Above  average 

(c)  Average 

(d)  Below  average 

(e)  Much  worse  than  average 

9.  Dj  you  think  that  a  student  who  graduates  from  this  sdiool 
has  a  better,  equal,  or  worse  chance  of  being  successful  in 
further  education  after  high  school  as  students  graduating 
from  other  high  sdiools  you  have  heard  about  in  this  province? 

(a)  Much  better 

_  (b)  A  little  better 

_  (c.)  Equal 

_  (d)  A  little  worse 

(e)  Much  worse 
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How  far  do  your  parents  want  you  to  go  in  high  school? 

(a)  Leave  soon 

_  (b)  Leave  later  but  before  finishing 

_  (c)  Stay  until  finishing 

(d)  Don't  hnow  parent's  wishes 

11.  Do  your  parents  want  you  to  continue  your  education  after 
high  school  on  a  full-time  basis,  on  a  part-time  basis,  or 
not  at  all? 

_  (a)  On  a  full-time  basis 

(b)  On  a  part-time  basis 

(c)  Not  at  all 

(d)  Don't  know  my  parents  wishes 

12.  If  your  parents  want  you  to  continue  your  education  after 
high  school,  what  kind  of  school  do  you  think  they  would 
like  to  see  you  attend? 

(a)  Business  college 

(b)  Agricultural  college  or  institute 

(c)  Teacher's  college  or  normal  school 
(dj  Nursing  school 

(e)  Theological  seminary  or  school 

(f)  Institute  of  technology  or  similar  post -secondary 
school 

(g)  College  or  university 
_  (h)  Other 

(i)  No  school  in  particular 
(i)  Don't  know  parent's  wishes 

(k)  >!>'  parents  do  not  want  me  to  continue  my  education 
after  high  school 


B.  YOUR  OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS 

1.  Do  you  feel  you  are  well  enough  informed  about  the  different 
kinds  of  jobs  you  could  get  to  make  a  good  choice  about  your 
future  career? 

(a)  Very  well 
_  (b)  Quite  well 

(c)  Not  too  well 

(d)  Not  well  at  all 

2.  Would  you  say  that  you  are  better,  as  well,  or  less  well 
infoniicd  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  you  could  get  than  you 
were  one  month  ago? 

(a)  Much  better  informed 
_  (b)  Somewhat  better  informed 

(cj  As  well  informed 
_  (d)  Somewhat  less  well  informed 

(e)  Much  less  well  informed 

( f )  Don ' t  know 
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3.  Would  you  say  that  you  know  your  interests  and  abilities  in 
order  to  decide  about  your  career  better,  as  well,  or  less 
well  no1.'/  than  you  did  one  month  ago? 

_ (a)  Much  better  .... 

(b)  Somewhat  better 

(c)  As  well 

_  (d)  Somev/hat  less  well 
(e)  Much  less  well 
(fj  Don't  know 


4.  When  you  finish  your  education,  considering  your  interests, 
abilities,  what  you  want  from  a  job,  and  how  much  further 
you  plan  to  go  in  school,  what  type  of  work  or  occupation 
will  you  be  most  qualified  to  go  into?  Write  what  is  on  your 
mind,  on  the  line  below,  even  if  you  are  not  definite  about 
it. 
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5.  If  your  dreams  could  come  true,  what  t\q>e  of  work  or 

occupation  would  you  like  to  have  most  as  a  career.  Write 
the  type  of  work  or  occupation  in  the  space  provided. 


47 


6.  Now,  considering  the  opportunities  fer  jobs  today,  what 
work  or  occupation  do  you  think  you  probably  will  be  doing 
in  the  future?  Write  what  is  on  your  mind  in  the  space 
provided  even  if  you  are  not  definite  about  it. 
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7.  Who  has  helped  you  most  so  far  in  planning  your  occupational 
career? 

(a)  My  parents 

(b)  Other  relatives  or  adults 

(c)  A  teacher 

(d)  A  principal  or  vice-principal 

(e)  A  guidance  counsellor  in  your 
school 

(f)  Another  guidance  counsellor  from  the  university 

'  _  (g)  Friends 

_  (h)  Other 

(i)  No  one  helped  me 

(j)  1  have  not  yet  thought  about  niy  occupational  career 

8.  Hew  sure  are  you  about  what  you  will  do  as  a  career?  50 

(a)  Very  sure 

(b)  Fairly  sure 

(c)  Not  too  sure 

(d)  Not  sure  at  all 

~  (e)  I  have  not  thought  much  about  my  career  yet 

9.  (Girls  only  -  Boys:  Mark  space  'e'  on  answer  sheet)  51 

Do  you  plan  to  work  full-time  after  you  finish  your  schooling? 

(a)  Not  at  all 

_  (b)  Only  before  I  am  married 

(c)  Both  before  and  after  I  arn  married 
2  (d)  Have  not  thought  about  it  yet 

(e) 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  WORRIES  -THAT  ‘ANY  PEOPLE  HAVE  WHEN  THEY 


TRY  TO  FIND  A  JOB.  INDICATE  HOW  WORRIED  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  FAQ!  OF 


THEM. 

10.  The  possibility  of  being  turned  down. 

(a)  Quite  worried 
~  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 
(c)  Not  at  all  worried 

11.  Not  having  enough  education 

(a)  Quite  worried 

_  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 

(c)  Not  at  all  worried 

12.  My  personality  or  appearance. 

(a)  Quite  worried 

(b)  A  little  bit  worried 

(c)  Not  at  all  worried 
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13.  Getting  good  references. 

_  (a)  Quite  worried 

_ GO  A  little  bit  worried  ‘  •  1 

_  (c)  Not  at  all  worried  1  ' 

14.  'die  number  of  other  people  trying  for  the  job. 

_ _ _  (a)  Quite  worried 

_  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 

_  (c)  Not  at  all  worried 

15.  My  lack  of  experience. 

(a)  Quite  worried 

_  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 

_  (c)  Not  at  all  worried 

16.  Being  alone  without  rny  parents. 

(a)  Quite  worried 

_  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 

(c)  Not  at  all  worried 

17.  Getting  a  job  I  like. 

(a)  Quite  worried 

_  (b)  A  little  bit  worried 

(c)  Not  at  all  worried 

18.  Having  the  right  connections. 

(a)  Quite  worried 

(b)  A  little  bit  worried 

(c)  Not  at  all  worried 

19.  Knowing  where  to  look  and  what  to  do  to  find  a  job. 

(a)  Quite  worried 
_  '(b)  A  little  bit  worried 
(c)  Not  at  all  worried 

20.  Getting  a  job  for  which  T  have  been  trained. 

(a)  Quite  worried 

(b)  A  little  bit  worried 
(c.)  Not  at  all  worried 

21.  Where  do  you  think  you  stand  in  your  chance  of  getting  a 
good  job  compared  with  the  other  students  in  your  class? 

(a)  Much  better  than  vverage 
(l>)  Better  than  average 

(c)  About  average 

(d)  Below  average 

(e)  Much  below  average 
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22.  Do  you  think  that  a  student  v.lio  graduates  from  this  scliool 
has  a  better,  equal,  or  worse  chance  for  a  good  job  as 
students  graduating  from  other  high  schools  you  have  heard 
about  in  this  province? 

_  (a)  Much  better 

. _  (b)  A  little  better  - 

_  (c)  Equal 

_  (d)  A  little  worse  : 

_  (e)  Much  worse 

23.  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  that  the  things  you  are 
learning  now  will  be  useful  in  one  way  or  another  in  your 
future  career? 

(a)  Very  good 

(b)  Fairly  good 
_ (c)  Not  too  good 

(d)  Not  good  at  all 
_  (e)  Don ' t  know 

2'.  How  important  do  you  think  your  grades  or  marks  will  be  in 
getting  the  kind  of  job  you  want? 

(a)  Very  important 

(b)  Quite  important 

(c)  Not  very  important 

(d)  Not  important  at  all 

(e)  Don't.  know 

25.  Suppose  you  were  offered  the  sort  of  job  you  had  always  wanted. 
Then  you  found  out  that  your  friends  did  not  think  you  were 
suited  for  it.  Do  you  think  you  would: 

(a)  definitely  take  the  job  anyway. 

(b)  probably  take  the  job  anyway. 

_  '(c)  probably  not  take  the  job. 

(d)  definitely  not  take  the  job. 

26.  Not,  let's  suppose  your  friends  thought  you  should  take  this 
job,  but  your  parents  felt  you  were  not  suited  for  it.  Do 
you  tli ink  you  would: 

(a)  definitely  take  the  job  anyway 
”  (b)  probably  take  the  job  anyway 

(c)  probably  not  take  the  job 

(d)  definitely  not  take  the  job 

27.  Then  let's  suppose  your  parents  thought  you  should  take  this 
job,  but  either  your  guidance  counsellor,  teacher,  or 
principal  felt  you  were  not  suited  for  it.  Do  you  think  you 
would : 

(a)  definitely  take  the  job  anyway 

(b)  probably  take  the  job  anyway 
~  (c)  probably  not  take  the  job 

(d)  definitely  not  take  Die  job 
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Registration  Number 


(To  be  supplied  by  counsellor) 


1-4 


Card  Sequence  II  5 


There  are  a  number  of  statements  about  career  choice' in  this 
booklet.  Career  choice  means  the  kind  of  job  or  work  which  you 
think  you  will  probably  be  doing  when  you  have  finished  all  of 
ybur  schooling. 

If  you  agree  or  mostly  agree  with  the  statement,  mark 
TRUE.  If  you  disagree  or  mostly  disagree  with  the  statement, 
mark  FALSE. 


C.  YOUR  IDEAS  ABOUT  WORK  AND  THE.  FUTURE 

1.  Once  you  choose  a  job,  you  can't  choose  another  one. 

(a)  True 

_  (b)  False  t 

2.  In  order  to  dioose  a  job,  you  need  to  know  what  kind  of 
person  you  are . 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

3.  I  plan  to  follow  the  line  of  'work  my  parents  suggest. 

(a)  Ture 

_  (b)  False  _ 

4.  I  guess  everybody  has  to  go  to  work  sooner  or  later,  but 
I  don't  look  forward  to  it. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

5.  A  person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  he  wants  as  long  as  he 
tries  hard. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

6.  I'm  not  going  to  wony  about  choosing  an  occupation  until 
I 'm  out  of  school. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

7.  Your  job  is  important  because  it  determines  how  much  you 
can  earn. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 
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8.  Work  is  worthwhile  mainly  because  it  lets  you  buy  the  tilings 
you  want. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

9.  The  greatest  appeal  of  a  job  to  me  is  the  opportunity  it 
provides  for  getting  ahead. 

(a)  True 
•  (b)  False 

10.  1  often  daydream  about  what  I  want  to  be,  but  I  really  haven't 
diosen  a  line  of  v/ork  yet. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

11.  Knowing  what  you  are  good  at  is  more  important  than  knowing 

what  you  like  in  choosing  an  occupation. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

12.  Your  parents  probably  know  better  than  anybody  else  which 

occupation  you  should  enter.  , 

(a)  True 
__  (b)  False 

13.  If  I  can  just  help  others  in  my  work,  I'll  be  happy. 

_  (a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

14.  Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

15.  Everyone  seems  to  tell  me  something  different;  as  a  result 
I  don't  know  which  kind  of  work  to  choose. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

16.  1  don’t  know  how  to  go  about  getting  into  the  kind  of  work 
I  v/ant  to  do. 

(a)  True 
_ _  (b)  False 

17.  There  is  rio  point  deciding  on  a  job  when  the  future  is  so 
uncertain. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 
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18.  1  spend  a  lot  of  time  wishing  I  could  do  work  I  know  I  can 
never  do. 

(a)  True 
__  O)  False 

19.  1  don't  know  what  courses  I  should  take  in  school. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

20.  It's,  probably  just  as  easy  to  be  successful  in  one 
occupation  as  it  is  in  another. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

21.  By  the  time  you  are  IS,  you  should  have  your  mind  pretty 
well  made  up  about  the  occupation  you  intend  to  enter. 

(a)  True 
__  (b)  False 

22.  Hr  ere  are  so  many  things  to  consider  in  choosing  an 
occupation,  it.  is  hard  to  make  a  decision. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

23.  I  seldom  think  about  the  job  I  want  to  enter. 

(a)  True 
.  (b)  False 

24.  It  doesn't  matter  which  job  you  dioose  as  long  as  it  pays 
wel  1 . 

(a)  True 
___  (b)  False 

25.  You  can't  go  very  far  wrong  by  following  youi  parents 
advice  about  which  job  to  choose. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

26.  Working  is  much  like  going  to  school . 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

27.  1  am  having  difficulty  in  preparing  myself  for  the  work 
I  want  to  do. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

28.  I  know  very  little  about  die  requirements  of  jobs. 

(a)  True 
0>5  False 
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29.  lhe  job  I  choose  has  to  give  me  plenty  of  freedom  to  do 
what  1  want. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

30.  Hie  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  out  several  jobs,  and  then 
choose  the  one  you  like  best. 

(a)  True 
_  O’)  False 

31.  There  is  only  one  occupation  for  each  person. 

(a)  True 
_ _ (b)  False 

32.  Whether  you  are  interested  in  a  particular  kind  of  work 
is  not  as  important  as  whether  you  can  do  it. 

(a)  True 
_ _  (b)  False 

33.  I  can't  understand  how  some  people  can  be  so  certain  about 
what  they  want  to  do. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

34.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I've  known  what  kind  of  work  I 
want  to  do. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

35.  1  want  to  really  accomplish  something  in  my  work  --  to  make 
a  great  discovery  or  earn  a  lot  of  money  or  help  a  great 
nimher  of  people. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

36.  You  get  into  an  occupation  mostly  by  chance. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

37.  It's  who  you  know,  not  what  you  know,  that's  important  in 
a  job. 

(a)  True 
_ _ _  (b)  False 

38.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  job,  I'll  make  up  my  own  mind. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 
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39.  You  should,  choose  an  occupation  which  gives  you  a  chance 
to  help  others. 

(a)  Tine 
_  Cb)  False 

40.  When  I  am  trying  to  study,  I  often  find  myself  daydreaming 
about  what  it  will  be  like  when  I  start  working. 

(a)  True 

(b)  False 

41.  I  have  little  or  no  idea  of  what  working  will  be  like. 

(a)  ■  True 

(b)  False 

42.  You  should  dioose  an  occupation,  then  plan  how  to  enter  it. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

43.  I  realiy  can't  find  any  work  that  lias  much  appeal  to  me. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

44.  You  should  choose  a  job  in  which  you  can  someday  become 
famous . 

(a)  True 
^22  03)  False 

45.  If  you  have  some  doubts  about  what  you  want  to  do,  ask  your 
parents  or  friends  for  advice  and  suggestions. 

(a)  Tme  '  . 

_  (b)  False 

46.  You  should  dioose  a  job  which  allows  you  to  do  what  you 
believe  in. 

(a)  True 
___  (b)  False 

47.  The  most  important  part  of  work  is  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  doing  it. 

(a)  True 
^22  (b)  False 

48.  I  keep  changing  my  occupational  choice. 

(a)  True 
~~  (b)'  False 
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49.  As  far  as  choosing  an  occupation  is  concerned,  something 
will  come  along  sooner  or  later. 

(a)  True 
_  (b)  False 

50.  I  rim  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  a  job  since  you  don't 
have  anything  to  say  about  it  anyway. 

(a)  Time 

(b)  False 
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1).  YOUR  ACTIVITIES  IN  SCHOOL 

1.  If  you  had  worked  harder  last  year,  do  you  think  you  could 
have  improved  your  marks  or  grades? 

(a)  Yes,  a  great  deal 
_  (b)  Yes,  a  little  bit 

(c)  No,  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference 

(d)  Don '  t  know 

2.  'there  do  you  think  you  stand  in  intelligence  in  relation 
to  the  students  in  your  class? 

(a)  Definitely  above  average 

(b)  Slightly  above  average 

(c)  Just  above  average 

(d)  Slightly  below  average 

(e)  Definitely  below  average 

3.  How  accurately  do  your  school  grades  or  marks  reflect  your 
real  intelligence? 

(a)  My  marks  are  much  lower  than  my  real  intelligence 

(b)  My  marks  are  slightly  lower 

(c)  My  marks  accurately  reflect  my  real  intelligence 
~  (d)  My  marks  are  slightly  higher 

(e)  My  marks  are  much  higher 

(f)  I  don't  know 

4.  Even  with  a  good  education,  a  person  like  me  will  have  a 
tough  time  getting  the  job  he  wants. 

_  (a)  Strongly  agree 

_  (b)  Agree 

(c)  Disagree 

_ _  (d)  Strongly  disagree 

5.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement:  "If  I 
could  change ,  I  would  be  someone  different  from  myself." 

_  (a)  Agree 

(b)  Disagree 
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E.  HELP  WANTED  GIECK  LIST 


Hie  list  below  covers  things  with  which  students  sometimes 
would  like  help.  Indicate  with  a  tick  13  those  with  which 
you  still  require  help. 

1.  Improving  my  study  skills. 

□  Yes 

2.  •  Choosing  a  course. 

□  Yes 

3.  Discussing  personal  things  that  are  concerning  me. 

□  Yes 

4.  Making  career  plans. 

□  Yes 

5.  Obtaining  money  to  continue  my  education  after  school. 

□  Yes 

6.  Discussing  a  health  problem  that  is  concerning  you. 

1  1  Yes 


F.  GENERAL  EVALUATION 

In  an  effort  to  improve  our  services,  we  at  the  university 
would  like  your  comments  concerning  4he  ■  ;cational  Counselling 
Project.  We  urge  you  to  be  frank  in  your  answers  to  the 
following  qestions . 

1.  Was  the  career  exploration  project  an  aid  or  an  obstacle  in 
planning  your  vocational  future  (check  only  one  of  the 

following) . 

TV>r 

</<•>'?-  (a)  Definitely  helpful 
3E,5*  (b)  Somewhat  helpful 
9. 7  (c)  Little  aid 

_ o_  (d)  Slight  obstacle 

?,i_,  (e)  Somewhat  of  an  obstacle 

_ ‘  (f)  Definitely  an  obstacle 

S'L  Cs)  No  opinion 
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2.  How  would  you  rate  this  caieer  exploration  project  in 
comparison  to  otlicr  procedures  to  which  you  have 

experienced?  (Check  only  one) 
tbs  r 

'/Z  )  (a)  Definitely  superior 
(b)  Somewhat  superior 
;■  ■  i  (c)  Slightly  superior 
c  >  (d)  Slightly  inferior 

_  (e)  Somewhat  inferior  ' 

(f)  Definitely  inferior 
p.p  (g)  No  opinion 

3.  As  a  result  of  this  career  exploration  project  are  you 
considering  more  or  fewer  possible  occupational  choices  than 
before?  (Check  only  one) . 

?o ,  f  (a)  Definitely  more 
2? .  i  (b)  Somewhat  more 
?y. )  (c)  Slightly  more 
y  ;  (d)  Slightly  fewer 
7. 7  (e)  Somewhat  fewer 

?.(->  (f)  Definitely  fewer 
17  9  (g)  No  opinioji 


4.  What  part  of  the  total  project  helped  yrcu  the  most? 

/p,3  (a)  Completing  the  questionnaires 
)?  7  (b)  Taking  the  tests 

ln'i  (c)  Group  discussions  about  career  planning. 

1! (d)  An  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  a  counsellor  and 
explore  test  and  other  information 
(e)  No  opinion 


5.  As  a  result  of  this  project,  how  do  )U  now  feel  about  your 
future  career  plans? 

2oS  (a)  Definitely  decided 
?c,9  (b)  Somewhat  decided 
?o,'S  (c)  Slightly  decided 
p.O  (d)  Slightly  undecided 
/&,?  (e)  Somewhat,  undecided 
_o_  (f)  Definitely  undecided 
!h.2  (g)  No  opinion 

6.  In  the  future  do  you  think  this  project  should  be  repeated? 

£,</./  (a)  Definitely  yes 
pfj, £  (b)  Somewhat  yes 
V,  i  (c)  Slightly  yes 
y  1  (d)  Slightly  no 
(e)  Somewhat  no 
;  (f)  Definitely  no 
~  (g)  No  opinion 
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7.  As  a  result  of  this  career  exploration  project  have  you 
made  a  decision  concerning  your  occupational  future? 

?0,£  (a)  Definitely  decided  what  I  want  to  do 
y  l.?  (b)  Much  clearer,  but  have  not  decided,  exactly 
h  (c)  Still  undecided 

c I  (d)  A  little  confused  ...  . 

?.  U  (e)  Very  confused 

?,6  (f)  Project  did  not  effect  me  at  all 
(g)  Need  more  information 
_o _  (h)  No  opinion 

8.  How  would  you  rate  the  services  provided  by  your  counsellor 
in  the  individual  interviews? 

(a)  Very  helpful 
2 < o  (b)  Somewhat  helpful 
y  7  (c)  Slightly  helpful 
?,t,  (d)  Slightly  useless 

(e)  Somewhat  useless 

(f)  Veiy  useless 
/p,g  (g)  Undecided 
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In  an  effort  to  improve  our  services,  we  at  the  university  would  like 
your  written  comments  concerning  the  vocation  counselling  project.  We 
urge  you  to  be  fraiik  in  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  9,  10,  and 

11. 


9.  What  aspects  of  the  project  did  you  find  particularly  useful  to  you? 


10.  What  aspects  of  the  project  did  you  find  not  too  useful  to  you? 


11.  For  next  year,  what  suggestions  worn  you  make  in  order  to  improve 
the  services  provided?  — 


lhank  you 
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